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ABSTRACT 

The research summarized in Volume I of this two 
volume study of Johnstown, Pennsylvania provides an overview of the 
city’s social and economic structure. This project was designed to 
help cure the area’s chronic unemployment and economic instability 
and to serve as a prototype study for other communities with similar 
problems. Community views and aspirations, as well as government 
services and taxes, are stressed as major factors in economic growth. 
Several possible solutions which are suggested have in common an 
emphasis on the need for greater civic awareness among the residents, 
so that needed tax levies can be passed. This requires better public 
relations by lc^al government in OLder to increase community 
participation. In addition, the researchers consider proposals for 
governmental reorganization which would eliminate duplication of 
effort and competition between various levels of government in the 
area, one such alternative, the voluntary council, would enable 
governments to cooperate while remaining autonomous. Although this 
volume gives general solutions, the detailed analysis of the data, 
and specific conclusions are contained in Volume II, available as VT 
011 117, (BH) 
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PREFACE 



This report has its origins in the interest in and concern 
for a better understanding of the economic life of the Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania area and for a program of action to deal with the 
problems of high level chronic unemployment and economic instability 
which have characterized the Johnstown economy for many years. 
Special surveys and studies of particular facets of social and 
economic activities in the Johnstown ea have been made from time 
to time. While these have been taken into account in the present 
study, they were not found adequate to provide the answers to the 
inquiries which gave rise to the present study. 
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, -The decisions to -undertake a comprehensive analysis of the 

human resources and industrial characteristics of the Johnstown area, 
together with its economic experience, had its roots in a letter 
from the don. John P. Saylor, of the U. S. House of Re. 
to the Hon. Willard Wirtz, the then U. S. Secretary of Labor, in 
the late Spring of 1967 . This letter was subsequently followed by 
a letter from Secretary Wirtz to Secretary William Hart of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry and the responsibility 
for the project was assigned to the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security." In accepting -the Invitation to make this study, the 
Institute for Research on Human Resources at The Pennsylvania State 
University agreed that the project would not only be directly 
relevant to the needs of the Johnstown community but also serve 
as a prototype study for other communities confronted with similar 
unemployment and economic problems. 
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It was decided that the survev should „„ u , . 

tie survey snould go beyond the tradi- 
tional economic base study and t-linrofm-o 
, 7 nd » therefore , encompasses an examination 

of the social forces and structure of the Johnstown area. 

The professional research staff resources involved in this 
stu y from its earliest stages in late 1967 consisted of Dr. Louis 
Levine of the Institute for Research on Human Resources and the 
epartment of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University, who served 

“ P rr Ct Dr ' GGOrSe BaltEr ° f the De P-tment of Sociology, 

e n versity of Pittsburgh at Johnstown; Miss Alice Warne, Center 

esearch of the College of Business Administration, The Pennsyl- 
vania state University; Dr. Robert Avery, Department of Sociology, 

“ n/’ ” erbert Chesler * Department of Economics, both of the University 
Pittsburgh. Although the research contribution of both Dr. Avery 

and Dr. Chesler is evident in several parts of the study, their services 
did not continue beyond the late Spring of 1968 and they did not 
participate in the writing of the report. 

Professional staff members who joined the project early in 

1968 are Dr. Kenneth Masters, of the Capitol Campus Social Science 

rogram, and Mr. Terry Foran of the Institute for Research on Human 

esources, both of The Pennsylvania State University. Dr. Masters 

was principally responsible for the analy ? f R „ t he , int . 

and the conduct of v • ~““ i inttrviews 

U ~°‘- J survey and Mr. Foran was chiefly 

concerned with the preparation of the economic projections for th- 

area. The report relied heavily upon the expertise of Dr. George 

Walter with particular reference to the role of local government m 

the arts s .conomy. Miss Alice Warne, in addition to the indust ia‘ 

analys_u, was also responsible for the preparation of the statistic,! 

profrl, tor -he area. Supporting staff resources whose services 

contributed to the advancement of the project consisted of Mr. Herbert 

u m,,n, Mr. Leonard Zumpano, and Miss Rons Zucker all of The Pencil- 
vania State University. 

Inis study would not have been possible, nor could the prelimi- 
nary findings and conclusions have been subjected to critical 

S 
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examination, without the friendly and indeed enthusiastic cooperation 
of many people in all walks of life in the Johnstown community. The 
acknowledgment of their contributions and grateful appreciation for 
their courtesies and kindnesses cannot be adequately conveyed by the 
written word. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The structure and organization of the contents of this 
report have been determined by the prime consideration of how 
the survey findings and conclusions might best serve the Johnstown 
community in its efforts to bring about improvement in the local 
economy. For this reason the first section of the report is 
devoted to the economic goals of the area and the potential for 
their achievement. This section attempts to summarize in non- 
technical and non-statistical terms the basic economic features 
of the Johnstown economy; the social forces and structure which 
influence its human resources ; the role of the local government 
in stimulating economic growth and the bearing of community 
views on this objective; and the alternative courses of action 
which the community may wish to consider in order to achieve 
economic development. 

In a sense, the first section of the report contains a 
distillation of the findings bearing on the economic development 
of the local area. It sets forth the elements of an action 
program which the community may wish to consider in order to 
bring about the optimum development and utilization of the area's 
human resources. This section has been written so that it might 
be used as a basis for discussion within the community in any 
deliberations relating to employment growth and stability and 
to actions designed to keep the level of unemployment at a 
minimum. The supporting factual data and more detailed analyses 
of the local area's economic experiences are found in subsequent 
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sections of the report. 



Perhaps the single most important consideration affecting 
the economic development of the Johnstown economy is analyzed in 
Part II of the report. This section examines the views and 
aspirations of the Johnstown community. It is unlikely that any 
intelligent and effective community action program for the 
advancement of desirable economic goals can be either planned 
or conducted without the understanding, support, and cooperative 
efforts of all relevant elements within the community. The 
findings derived from first hand interviews with the community 
leaders from various walks of life, and with the highly 
knowledgeable "experts" whose activities involve local public 
services, provide many important clues to the potential for 
community action in the field of economic development . Equally 
Important and in some respects even more significant, are the 
results of a relatively large scale sample survey of households 
in the Johnstown area, which are set forth in this section of the 
report. There is reason to believe that most economic base 
studies could be considerably improved, so far as economic 
development considerations are concerned, if more attention 
were directed to local community thinking — both within the 
power structure and among the rank and file citizenry. 




By the same token, it is possible that the influence of 
local government upon the realization of the economic potential 
of the area has received inadequate study in many economic base 
surveys. This report, in Part III, reviews in considerable 
detail the structure of the Johnstown city government, its 
financial resources, and the problems of city and suburban 
consolidation with particular reference to their implications 
on industrial plant location and expansion. The importance- of 
community facilities and services, fire and police protection, 
water and power, transportation, recreation and cultural 
resources — as well as financial considerations involved in 
taxes and other costs of doing business — cannot be emphasized 
too much when analyzing the potential of economic development 

20 
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in a local area. 

The section of the report. Part IV, entitled, "Diagnosis 
of the Local Economy" provides the factual underpinning for all 
of the preceding sections. It is concerned not only with the 
various area concepts and definitions which may be applicable to 
the Johnstown economy, but also and more importantly, with a 
rather comprehensive examination of the component elements which 
determine the character and level of economic activity in the 
area. The analysis deals with the trends and changes in population 
and labor force with particular attention to employment and 
unemployment fluctuations and presents projections to 1975 of 
the population, labor force and occupational composition of the 
local economy. In this connection, account is taken of such 
factors as income distribution and the incidence of poverty as 
they relate particularly to racial minorities. In view of the 
long lead time involved in the preparation and development of 
human resources for effective economic participation, the analysis 
looks into educational and training facilities in the area. 

The analysis of the industrial and business character 
of the area in Part IV of the report, while reviewing employment 
and other experience in each of the significant important 
industries in the area, gives particular attention to the 
bituminous coal and the steel and metal products industries. 

It examines the influence of personal income and purchasing 
power on local area economic growth and stability. Shifts in 
industrial- sources of personal income, reflecting changes in 
private sector activity together with transfer payments, largely 
social insurance and welfare payments, are also analyzed. 

The assembly and review of published background materials, 
bearing upon the social and economic life of the Johnstown area 
for inclusion in Part IV of the report, got underway in the 
latter part of 1967. Shortly thereafter interviews were 
initiated with selected ler uers in the Johnstown community to 
develop public understanding and support for the study. During 
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this same period appropriate statistical data, both published and 
unpublished, were collected from state agencies located in Harrisburg, 
from Federal agencies in Washington, and from government officials 
directing various public programs in Johnstown. These data, together 
with a review of special studies previously conducted in the area, 
pointed to the need for the collection of firsthand information in 
the area. Such a program was undertaken in the Summer of 1968 with 
approximately 100 personal in depth interviews with community 
leaders and public science executives and specialists. In addition 
personal visits were made to a sample of some 700 households in 
the Greater Johnstown Area with a specially devised questionnaire 
as a basis for interviews. The information reflecting opinion, 
attitudes, and aspirations of various segments of the community 
obtained in these special surveys needs to be considered together 
with the quantitative data appearing ill Fart IV of the report. 



The recognition given in this report to the importance 
of sociological influences on local area economic development 
indicates their unique importance in an economic base study. 

It demonstrates the need for an inter-disciplinary approach to 
an understanding of the economic life of a local area. In 
the case cf Johnstown the impact of unemployment on community 
thinking is particularly important. 

The unemployment rate in the Johnstown labor market area 
has exceeded the national average ever since the end of World 
War II. The nadir of the Johnstown experience occurred in 
1961 when the monthly average unemployment rate exceeded 18 
percent. During the past eight years this condition has 
improved; but for the most part this has meant simply riding 
the coattails of national prosperity. 



There are serious results from years of greater— than- 
average unemployment: loss of population; relative aging of 

the population; a low educational attainment level of the 
remaining population; an Income distribution skewed toward 
Doverty; low rental values; substandard housing; and insufficient 

ERICcial investment. 22 
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These conditions have resulted from the historical economic 
base of the area and from the structure built upon it, which has 
to date been virutally impervious to change. The existence of 
good metallurgical coal attracted the steel industry to Johnstown; 
but otherwise there has been little economic development in the 
area. A relative decline in the demand for coal, combined with 
the development of labor-saving techniques in the industry , has 
vastly reduced the importance of the coal industry as a local 
employer. Moreover, the steel industry in the Johnstown area 
has suffered greatly in recent years because of the geographical 
shifting of steel markets and less favorable access to transportation 
facilities than were enjoyed by some other areas. 

The area's economic structure remains relatively 
undiversified. It is exceptionally dependent upon durable 
goods manufacturing, especially steel production, for both 
employment and income. Because of its export-based orientation, 
its economy is subject to the vicissitudes of change in national 
economic conditions. If unemployment rises by two percentage 
points nationally, it usually rises by six percentage points in 
Johnstown. The most important change in Johnstown's economy 
has been the entrance of the apparel industry. However, this 
industry hires primarily low-wage female labor, and its 
contribution to the economic health of the area is very limited. 

Finally, more than half of the employed persons in 
the Johnstown labor market area are blue-collar workers, 
compared with little more than one-third nationally. 

The socioeconomic structure of the Johnstown area may, 
in short, be characterized as specialized, cyclical, blue-collar, 
aging, and deteriorating. 
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CHAPTER 1 



AREA ECONOMIC GOALS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 



Except for the last five or six years, the Johnstown 
economy has experienced chronic, high level unemployment for 
about a quarter oi a century. For most of this period following 
World War II, Johnstown has been identified as an area of 
economic deterioration and even stagnation. For example, the 
U. S. Department of Labor, through the labor market information 
system of the U. S. Employment Service, made 150 classifications 
of the Johnstown area between 1950 and 1968 and found that the 
unemployment rate exceeded the national average 138 times. In 
fact the Johnstown economy had an unemployment rate in excess of 
twice the national rate almost half of these years. 

During the period 1958-1962, unemployment reached a 
peak rate of 21.4 percent and throughout the period did not 
fall below 10 percent. It is not surprising in the face of 
this experience that the image of the Johnstown area should 
suffer seriously and that it should be regarded as an 
unattractive locale for plant location or industrial expansion. 
Indeed the experience itself becomes a major liability in the 
efforts to improve the economic well being of the Johnstown 
economy . 

Since 1961, for a period of almost eight years, the 
United States has been enjoying the longest unbroken stretch of 
prosperity in its history. Within the last few years the 
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national unemployment rate has declined to below 4 percent and 
has hovered around 3.5 percent. Labor markets have become tight 
and occupational shortages are widespread. Except for a few 
categories of hard core unemployed such as Negro teenagers, 
unemployment has fallen to minimum levels. The current concern 
nationally is an ’'overheated" economy and an inflationary thrust. 
The problem centers around how to contain inflation without 
creating unemployment. In these economic circumstances, the 
Johnstown area has shared to some degree in the national 
prosperity. It is even possible that some of the local 
citizenry have been lulled into a false sense of security. The 
fact is that the basic economic characteristics of the Johnstown 
area remain unchanged; and the liabilities and deficiencies of 
the Johnstown area have not been removed or minimized. That 
this situation is not without some recognition in the area is 
evident from the local concern about the recent rise in local 
unemployment attributable to the special situation growing out 
of a threatened strike in the steel industry and earlier efforts 
to produce large inventories and stoc' piling of steel. 

Critical to any meaningful assessment of the Johnstown 
economy and the potentials for achieving "desirable" economic 
goals, is the requirement of an objective, dispassionate 
analysis of the social forces and structure within the community, 
the economic experience and outlook taking due account of assets 
and liabilities, and the extent to which there exists the 
machinery and a will to strive for these goals. Assuming 
general agreement within the area can be reached with respect 
to the goals to be sought ( an assumption more easily made than 
realized) and that community support would be accompanied by 
active participation (also involving difficulties in realization) , 
there is a necessity for facing up to the harsh economic "facts 
of life" in the Johnstown economy. 



Granted that researchers and Investigators coming from 
outside the local area cannot hope to acquire the knowledge and 
q the feel of the situation that comes from proximity through 
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living in the community, they nevertheless can bring to a survey 
of the local economy an independence and a perspective which 
compels confrontation with realities. Their findings, and 
conclusions must be tempered by the intangibles and qualitative 
information which can only be contributed by those who are a 
part of the Greater Johnstown Area. While these findings may 
be supported by a considerable body of "facts" and statistics, 
it is important that only the most significant and relevant 
ones be considered as they bear upon achievement of economic 
goals. The ever present danger of being overwhelmed by a morass 
of detailed data and minutiae must be avoided. This section of 
the report deals therefore with some generalizations and overall 
observations which are not specifically supported by footnotes 
and other traditional evidences of "verity". Elsewhere in this 
report, however, are found data which have contributed to these 
general findings. 



Basic Economic Features of the Johnstown Area 
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Essentially the Johnstown economy is a natural resource 
based economy. Although coal mining is no longer a major activity 
employing large numbers of workers, the presence of coal, water 
and limestone, at least initially, explains the heavy capital 
investment and on-going activity in steel and metal fabrication. 

In a sense the Johnstown economy is out of step with the 
economic changes and advances which have taken place nationally. 
Compared with the types of economic activity which nationally 
account for the sharpest growth in gross national product and 
which have the largest expansion of employment opportunities, 
the Johnstown economy Is a vestigial economy. It is still 
dominated by extractive and resource based activities associated 
with coal and steel. The national economy in contrast has 
shifted from these activities to manufacturing activities (with 
high value added content) and increasingly to trade and services. 
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i In fact we now refer to the economy of the United States as a 

! "service economy" characterized by emphasis on trade, finance, 
education, health, and social services and activities associated 
with recreation and leisure time. 

The dominance of these "heavy" industries in the Johnstown 
economy has special meaning for economic stability and growth 
locally, because the conditions which determine these goals are 
found on the national scene, outside of Johnstown. More than is 
true for most localities the level of economic activity in 
Johnstown is dictated by national trends in two industries. As 
a consequence the Johnstown economy is tied to a very narrow base. 
The economic risk factor is greatly intensified because there is 
a lack of industrial diversification. The economy of the Jolinstovm 
area lacks the capability of adaptation and adjustment to 
changing economic conditions — of "rolling with the punch" — which 
exists nationally. The situation is aggravated by the fact that 
scientific and technological changes, including advanced 
mechanization, have had a very considerable influence on coal and 
steel production, output per man, and labor displacement. These 
changes, which spell greater production with fewer workers, have 
adverse economic implications for Johns town at the same time 
that they are equated with progress nationally. Their significance 
with respect to existing plant and equipment and competition 
for lower unit costs of production must be assessed against new 
plant and equipment and advanced techniques being introduced in 
the steel industry in locations outside of Johnstown. 



By the same token the competitive position of coal mined 
in the Johnstown area must be examined in relation to freight 
costs and alternative fuels and energy reaching consuming 
markets at lower costs. When costs of transportation and 
accessibility to markets are tak^n into account, for this industry 
as well as other activities, the competitive disadvantages for 
present Johnstown industry may be ominous. 




The significance of heavy industry in the Jolinstovm area 
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needs to be examined not only in terms of growth but also 
| potential for expanding employment opportunities to absorb a 
growing labor force. It must also be reviewed for its occupational 
composition and requirements for skill and technical knowledge. 

This latter consideration has an important bearing on education 
and training. Viewed in terms of human resources, over the 
long pull, heavy industry in Johnstown has limited prospects 
for expanded employment in absolute terms or for advancement 
of the skill levels of the area work force. 

An analysis of the vital statistics of business and 
industry in the Johnstown area — especially business births and 
new plant locations — leads to the conclusion that generally 
speaking Johnstown’s experience has not been favorable. 
Manufacturing industries in the durable goods fields in light 
metal fabrication, in nonelectrical machinery, in sub-assembly, 
parts and supplies — which might have considerable labor input 
yet also have much value added to product — have not located in 
the Johnstown area in substantial numbers. These industries 
would have relatively low freight and transportation costs and 
would require a work force of higher skills and technical 
competence than is presently employed in Johnstown. The few 
new industries which have located in the area have been largely 
in apparel and garmets — soft goods — requiring little capital 
investment and labor skills. Employment in these industries 
has been almost exclusively of female workers at wage rates 
less than prevail in other industries. Such industries are not 
likely to have deep roots in the area. 

In several important respects the Johnstown area now 
has the nucleus of education and health service activities. In 
if act, the -hird largest category of employers in the Johnstown 
area is hospitals — in the service field that has proved so 
important nationally. This nucleus may provide the basis for 
further expansion. Moreover, the mountain and forested areas, 
which because of rough terrain appear to be an economic 
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liability, also have a natural, unspoiled scenic beauty which may 
j have potential for recreation and leisure time activities. Although 
these activities may not absorb large numbers of new workers, 
their relationship to parks and resorts has not yet been fully 
exploited. To some extent the limited approach to trade and 
service — shopping facilities and services attracting people 
beyond the immediate environs of the Johnstown area — may also 
need to be reexamined. In the case of all service activities, it 
is obvious that the existing area jurisdiction should be extended 
beyond the current limits. 



The transportation system in Johnstown is still oriented 
to the heavy industry which dominates the area. The railroad 
transportation is not geared to contemporary requirements or to 
the market potential which Johnstown needs for economic growth. 

At the same time considerable optimism is indicated as to the 
highway construction program which is currently underway and its 
linkage to arterial highways and turnpike and throughway networks 
within Pennsylvania and the neighboring states of Maryland, West 
Virginia, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. In the case of 
Johnstown, adequate, economical and rapid transportation has more 
importance than for most localities. The mountainous terrain 
and the topography which has closed in Johnstown require that 
transportation and communication open more windows to the outsi *e 
world. In this respect, the problem of air transportation is far 
from resolved. Indeed recent air schedule changes for the Johnstown 
area represent curtailment rather than expansion. 




Traditionally, most economic base surveys of local areas 
undertake an intensive examination of their industrial character- 
istics, access to raw materials and markets, transportation costs, 
taxes, and competitive position in the market place. They proceed 
from this diagnosis to make hopefully relevant findings and 
recommendations designed to bring about local area economic 
improvement. In recent years, these economic surveys have also 
made projections of local area economic activity, including 
population and labor force, based on certain models or sets of 
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'assumptions. Such findings, likewise, has a bearing on the 
formulation of recommendations for achieving area economic gains. 
The present survey of the Johnstown economy is particularly ' y 
concerned with human resources and manpower development and 
utilization in the area. This "manpower" focus has been intro- 
duced as an integral part of the usual area economic and labor 
market analysis. It examines the human element — its attitudes, 
opinions, and aspirations — within the framework of the social 
forces and structure found in the area. The objective of this 
examination is to determine their bearing on area economic goals 
and their achievement . 



Human Resources — Social Forces and Structure 



Just as the chief economic elements of the Johnstown area 
are shaped and influenced by the natural setting of its topography 
and surroundings, so too does the Johnstown environment affect it^ 
human resources — its population and labor force. The insulation 
and isolation of the Johnstown area results in an inbred, inward 
looking attitude. At the same time it creates an intimate 
knowledge and friendliness among the residents and a sense of 
"home." The tendency to establish a "clannish" group extends to 
the community leaders and to its business and industrial executives. 
This "home pride," admirable though the trait may be, sometimes 
creates problems when economic realities must be faced and when 
existing limitations and behavior stand in the way of community 
economic growth and stability and improved living standards for the 
people . 



An analysis of the post-war population and labor force 
changes and trends in the Johnstown area discloses that recog- 
nition of declining economic activity, high level unemployment, 
and distinctly limited employment opportunities was taking 
place — especially among the young males in Johnstown reaching 
forking age. The* response was out-migration — search for work 
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IbeyOnd the Greater Johnstown Area. These economic decisions and 
j actions growing out of stark realities were not equally evident 
■among the community leadership. The out-migration resulted not 
only in a decline in the number of people living and working in 
the Johnstown area, but also in a change of the age and sex 
composition of the potential work force remaining in the area. 



The loss of males in prime working age categories represents 
a lessened human resource production potential. The relatively 
larger proportion of females of working age remaining in the area 
has added to the labor supply and attracted industries which pay 
lower wages. At the same time these population changes have 
increased the older age segment of the population in the area. 

During the post-war years a larger proportion of the total popula- 
tion in the Johnstown area — at the extremes of the age spectrum — 
has required increased social and public services — whether 
education and related services for youth or health and social 
services associated with older people. 



As private income — wage payments — becomes a declining 
share of total income, public expenditures and transfer payments — 
unemployment insurance, old age and survivor benefits, and public 
welfare payments take on a new significance. The inability to 
realize on the social investment in education resulting from the 
"exportation" of educated youth for employment elsewhere thus 
creates a vicious circle — an ironic economic tragedy for the 
Johnstown area. Despite the education and training programs 
introduced in the Johnstown area during the past five or six years 
as a part of the manpower development and training and anti- 
poverty programs, there is little evidence that they have had any 
real effect upon the basic economic problems confronting the 
area. Essentially the problem centers in the failure of the 
private sector of the local economy to provide Jobs. 




An examination of income data for the Johnstown area 
indicates that a considerable number in the ?_abor force, even 
though employed, receive wages which on an annual basis only 
slightly exceeds the standard $3,i00 for a family of four. 
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[Although hourly wage rates may compare favorably, seasonality and 
| lack of employment continuity substantially reduce annual income. 

! By and large, Johnstown in contrast to other local areas having 
a considerable number of white collar workers, does not have a 
significant middle— class income group. Yet the the middle income 
class, through its income stability and buying power, is the 
basic support to markets. Poverty in this area is experienced by 
both Negroes and whites. The proportion of Negroes, however, who 
are poor exceeds that of the whites. Essentially poverty is 
associated with the long-term unemployed, those who because of 
age or other disability are unable to work, and a considerable 
number of employed unskilled production workers. 

The people of the Johnstown area, many of whom were born 
in the area ox* have resided there for many years, have a tradition 
of work and a pride in work. Most of them are only a generation 
or two away from immigi*ants who came to the United States from 
Eastern and Southern Europe. Not many years ago, foreign language 
groups and churches representative of such groups were common in 
the area. There is a stability in the population as well as 
initiative and pride which is evident in a high appreciation for 
education and in low crime and juvenile delinqueiicy rates. Indeed, 
it may well be said that the single greatest economic asset in the 
Johnstown area is its human resources. These represent a sound 
basis upon which to develop the area's economic potential and 
goals. Raising the levels of skills and technical knowledge of 
the Johnstown labor force involves a rather large scale social 
investment which can be translated into local area economic gains 
only with expanded employment opportunities and different employ- 
ment activities than presently exist in the Greater Johnstown Area. 

Closely associated with the psychology of the local area 
population its attitudes, views, and aspirations — as well as an 
important element in area economic development is the physical 
appearance of the Johnstown Area. While the City of Johnstown, 
except for a couple of neighborhoods, does not really have an 
inner . city or ghetto situation, it nevertheless suffers from 
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excessive amount of old buildings and dilapidated hou.'iiny in 
various stages of disrepair. The consequence is an unfavorable- 
first impression upon management and industry executives confronted 
with decisions of plant location or relocation in the area. Poor 
housing not only adversely affects the economic development of 
the area, it also is a liability for retention of a work force 
already in the area. In this same connection consideration needs 
also be given to a wide variety of related factors sucli as air 
and water Pollution, shopping and parking facilities, the whole 
range of community services such as fire and police protection, 
garbage disposal and provision for social, cultural, and 
recreational outlets. Services, resources, and facilities 
designed to deal with these needs turn on the organized efforts 
of people in the community. One important expression of this 
organized effort is the local government. 



economic growth is complete without an examination of the 
structure, organization, financial status, and accepted concepts 
of public responsibility which are found in its local government. 
Although Johnstown does not have an inner city or ghetto situation, 
when the city is viewed in the context of the Greater Johnstown 
Area, it takes on many of the characteristics and problems of an 
inner city. Yet the fact remains that Johnstown is more than a 
concentration of population or of business and residential 
property — it is also a nucleus of economic activity. The 
economic ties which exist between the municipality and the 
outlying suburbs cannot be ignored. Indeed the economic future 
of the Greater Johnstown Area is likely to be determined by 
what happens to the core a r oa — the City of Johnstown. At the 
same time it is important to recognize that political 
jurisdictions, whether of a city or a county do not coincide with 
area definitions of a local economy. 



Local Government * s Contribution to Economic Growth 



No analysis of local area assets and liabilities for 
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The economic future of the Greater Johnstown Area turns 
to a considerable degree upon the recognition of the common inter- 
ests which exist among the various governmental jurisdictions — 
local and county — on Cambria and Somerset counties and for many 
miles beyond. The pooling of resources and facilities in these 
areas which determine the quantity and quality of a variety of 
community and other public services not only contributes to 
economy and efficiency, it also will have an important influence 
on attracting new industry to the area generally. The issue of 
governmental separatism versus consolidation involving the City 
of Johnstown and the surrounding suburbs need to he resolved 
especially as it bears on the capability of assuring needed com- 
munity services critical to new business and industrial require- 
ments. Existing local government fragmentation can only be 
interpreted as a limitation on the capacity to provide needed 
services . 

Elsewhere in this report the role of local government in 
the economic life of the Johnstown area is dealt with at great 
length. There can be no doubt that the authority of government 
whether through the levying of taxes, the expenditure of public 
funds, or the scope of community and public services performed 
is of critical importance in shaping the local economy. At the 
same time there is a danger that an economic program for an area 
geared to a highly localized formal government is likely to fail. 
The development of inter-arca mechanisms for pooling and ex- 
changing resources and facilities and for coordinating governmental 
efforts directed to economic development becomes increasingly 
important. The combined and coordinated efforts of city and 
county governments in the planning and implementation of govern— 
went activities and services, especially as they relate to various 
departments and agencies of the Static government and to regional 
and district authorities of both the Federal and State government 
can have a beneficial effect on the local economy. There is 
reason to believe that some headway in this direction is being 
wade in the Johnstown area, although only the first steps have 
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been taken. 

Important as formal or official government is in determining 
the level and character of economic activity in a local area, 
frequently "informal" government — consisting of the community or 
area leadership and the activity of the public or local citizenry — 
may play an even more influential role. Local efforts, a sort of 
"operations bootstrap," are often the initial stimuli which set 
government planning, programming, and execution in motion. Organ- 
izations and groups concerned with the public interest~~‘broad 
based in its representation — often create the political sensitivity 
which causes official government to act. This may begin as "clean- 
up" campaigns or "beautification" programs — housing improvement 
and repairs, building renovations, etc. but soon the interests 
turn to more fundamental considerations of economic limitations 
and liabilities which give rise to surface evidences such as 
physical deterioration within the community. 



Community Motivations and Aspirations 
for Economic Improvement 




In the last analysis the Johnstown community must make 
those decisions which are in its power to control its economic 
destiny. A major determinant of community effort to bring about 
economic growth and improvement is the degree of awareness 
existing in the public of economic problems and the need for their 
resolution. The mobilization of community interest and support 
waits upon this awareness. It is important, therefore, to 
ascertain the thinking, views and at titutdes of community leaders 
in various sectors of the local economy, of government executives 
and supervisors, and of the "man in the street" about Johnstown 
as a place to live and work as well as its economic future. 

Through a series of personal interviews and household 
visits a considerable body of information on local views has been 
assembled and analyzed in a later section of this report. In 
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examining these findings and their implications for achieving 
economic goals in the Johnstown area, it is well to distinguish 
between the various sources in the community which supplied 
information on the identification of problems, their diagnosis 
and possible solution. Community leaders whether from business, 
organized labor, or special interest groups were articulate, held 
to definite opinions, but their views were often impressionistic 
and lacking in concrete information. Community specialists' 1 — 
holding key positions in government — were able to present more 
comprehensive and specific delineations of problems and solutions, 
and were quite sensitive to political implications, but skeptical 
of adequacy of resources for attacking the problems. By and 
large, the general public was most vague and general in their 
problem identification and solutions. A summary of these survey 
responses indicates : 

(a) Problems — Identification and Solutions: Contrasting 

the information obtained in the household surveys and in the 
leadership interviews, and recognizing the hazards of approaching 
a subjective area 4 n pvf icient depth, there does appear to be 
substantial agreement by both the public and their leaders as 
to the most pressing problems facing the Johnstown area. The 
specter of unemployment and the lack of employment opportunities 
emerge as the primary concerns. There is also substantial agree- 
ment on the need for improving community services and facilities 
and in the need for consolidation. 

The leadership emphasized the advantages of planning and 
the effects of environmental changes which will produce indirect 
economic and social consequences whereas the public tended to 
think more in terms of problems which touch daily living directly 
such as recreation programs, air pollution, bus transportation, 
availability of housing, etc. 

The public is more approving of new types of government 
effort while the business and political leaders are more reserved 
in their judgment, preferring to wait and see. 
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The business an'J ]»<*;! .1 einhr. 1 ; and the government 

administrators are more impatient about tb-> ] -imitations and 
frustrations of government structures and relationships. The 
public, by contrast, appear to have higher expectations and 
greater appreciation for their elected repreu-opf .utivus than have 
the political leaders themselves. 



(b) Perceptions of Community Liabilities: Remembering 

the past cyclical fluctuations in the demand for steel, the 
Johnstown community is uncertain about the future of steel and about 
the role which the steel corporat.i oils will pllay in Johnstown 1 s 
future . While the local manage) a r 1 well aware of and sensitive 
to the uncertainties of the future, control of corporate decisions 
in specific, communities is only one among many complex problems 
faced by a nationwide corporation and there is a danger of exerting 
too much power in community affairs as well as too little. 

Despite considerable effort to attract new and diversified 
industry, residents of the Johnstown area feel discouraged abc 
the lack of success of these efforts. They recognize a host of 
environmental factors which have had undesirable economic and 
psychological effects such as lack of accessible highways, insuf- 
ficient community services, the poor appearance of the community, 
high wage rates, and not enough amenities. They are concerned 
about the adequacy of their efforts to attract industry in the 
past and whether these efforts have had the united support of the 
community . 



They are conscious of the lack of job opportunities leading 
to the out-migration of the community’s youth and the resultant 
loss to the community as well ns to the parents. Educational 
preparation for most careers has been difficult to achieve within 
the region and attending schools in the larger metropolitan 
areas has involved expense and other problems. 




There is uncertainty about the ability and willingness of 
the political leadership to react to the social changes in 
the community and to command the resources necessary to make 
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changes. The problem of fragmented government In the suburban 
communities is considered a deterrent to industrial development 
as well as more effective government services. Without the 
political, acceptance of technical specialists and modernized 
supporting services, the role of city government is seen as 
limited and frustrating. 

The problems of communication with and effective support 
from State and Federal government are also recognized by both 
business leaders and government administrators. 

There is concern for the coordination of voluntary efforts 
as veil as government and quasi— government programs. 

Latent conflict among segments of the community is felt 
to cxxst although not often openly discussed. 

An image of Johirntmm is prevalent in which environmental 
factors — a hilly topography, limited access, deteriorated housing, 
obsolescent industrial plant, air pollution plus a psychology of 
apathy and defeatism — have produced a community which has turned 
in upon itself and has become parochial in outlook. 

Lastly, there is concern that the community knows too 
little about itself. Census data appear only once every decade 
and special! ed studies contain only part of the information 
needed. Lack of better data is seen as a deterrent both to 
evaluation of government and to more effective planning for the 
future . 

(c) Perception of Community Assets: The benefits of a 

high wage industry, the research capabilities of the large steel 
corporations and the extensive programs of modernization and 
pollution control were known to some informants but apparently 
has not received wide or favorable publicity. Programs of in- 
service training and other employee— centered company and union 
programs did not appear to be widely known outside the industry. 
Two other valuable economic assets were the high regard in 
which Johnstown labor is held and the high degree of job 
q satisfaction expressed by workers . 
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There way recognition of considerable industrial development 
effort and some achievements, such as the industrial park in 
Richland Township, despite the concern about divisive efforts and 
the questioning of what type of industry should be sought. 

The University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown and the new 
Vocational— Technical High School were both seen as helping to 
develop skills which would be immensely valuable to the community. 

In addition, the cultural life of the community would benefit and 
this in turn would help to change the image of an ingrown community. 

As to the environment, it is only necessary to expand one’s 
view to encompass the wider region with rich scenic and recreational 
attractions. The suburbs of Johnstown are considered quite 
favorably and over half the city residents consider Johnstown as 
a good or excellent place in which to live. 

Achievements can be cited in highway construction and in 
urban renewal and more work currently is planned. 

Because of its unique topographical setting and history, 
many leaders feel that tourism would be an excellent new industry 
for the area. 

Because of frustrations over what might have been, it has 
been too frequently the case that the solid achievements of 
municipal and county government during the last ten years have 
been lost sight of, for example: urban development, planning, 

installation of a city sewer system and creation of a new airport. 

Despite recent setbacks in consolidation efforts, there 
seems to be an unmistakable urge to find a way to enlarge tlie 
scope of local government and make it inore effective. Efforts to 
consolidate are deep in the historic roots of Johnstown and will 
continue as will other efforts tc improve intergovernmental 
effectiveness . 

There is wide recognition that the relationship between 
the businessman and the politician has improved during the last 
decade. The Johnstown area businessman has demonstrated his 
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willlngii.es 14 to assume community responsibilities and both the 
Greater Johnstown Committee and the City-State Partnership Program 
bear evidence- of business and government working together. 

The countercyclical effects of unemployment compensation, 
social security and other government programs arc evident as are 
the beneficial results of job training, rehabilitation and mental 
health programs. And despite the lack of enthusiasm for some of 
the newer, more experimental programs, there is wide recognition 
that many programs accepted today evolved from programs viewed as 
impractical and unfeasible when first initiated. 

Considerable efforts have been made by the private sector 
through voluntary efforts to eliminate the sources of conflict 
in the community, particularly as they involve lack of equal 
opportunity or lack of acceptance by the community. Johnstown’s 
tradition of the acceptance of ethnic diversities may be an 
asset in these endeavors. 

Johnstown is fortunate in having career public administrators 
who have grown up in the community and know its problems. Many of 
their frustrations are the frustrations of working in large and 
complex organizations in an increasingly complex world. Their 
accomplishments have not gone unnoticed nor has the increasing 
dependency of government and the public upon their services. 



Alternative Actions for Economic Developme nt 

Without submitting a formula or prescribing a series of 
remedial actions for the rehabilitation and improvement of the 
Johnstown economy, the examination of the experience since the 
close of World War II and especially since I960 clearly discloses 
economic liabilities which must be overcome. Other special 
surveys made in the past, while limited to specific sectors of 
tlie local economy, likewise identify these liabilities. Despite 
some differences in degree and sometimes as to particulars there 
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is general agreement in the community as to the nature of the 
economic difficulties confronting the area* The decisions with 
respect to the actions that need to be taken to deal with these 
problems can only be made by the community. By the same token, 
a differentiation as to priorities and a time schedule for 
action is a community responsibility. Since the actions taken 
will of necessity involve sacrifices, financial outlays, and 
large scale expenditure of time and energy, they require careful 
consideration. Nevertheless, it is appropriate within the limits 
of this survey and this report to suggest for consideration 
corrective economic actions which might be t£iken in the Greater 
Johnstown Area. 

It is assumed there is agreement that the end goals for 
the economic, development of the Johnstown economy are high and 
stable levels of economic activity; economic growth through 
industrial diversification and thus better economic balance; 
optimum development, preparat ion , and utilisation of human resources 
and improved living standards through greater income in the private 
sector and purchasing power supports through, income maintenance. 

The achievement of these goals requires in the first instance 
organized effort within the community on a continuing full-time 
basis • 

Despite a lengthy list of community organizations (Greater 
Johnstown Chamber of Commerce, Greater Johnstown Committee, County 
Industrial Development, Community Action Council, City Coordinator 
and City Department of Community Affairs, the Mayor 1 s Citizens 1 
Committee and the Community ^st) interested in community better- 
ment the record of accomplishment in the field of industrial and 
economic development is limited. Indeed, it may well be that there 
has been too much segmentation, duplication, and even activity at 
cross purposes. It would seem desirable that there be a designated 
(agreed upon within the community) a single central organization 
which would be concerned exclusively with economic development. 

This does not mean the liquidation of all other entities having 
an interest in economic development. On the contrary it calls 
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for their coordination and continuance as subsidiaries of the 
central organization. Such an organization might conceivably 
be located in official government, but questions such as city 
or county government statutory limitations and sources of 
financing might s t r a 1 t jacket action. While government and 
community objectives might in most instances be identical so far 
as economic development is concerned, conflicts might arise. 
There is also a question whether private enterprise seeking to 
locate plants or expand employment in the area should look to 
government alone. 



The location of economic development responsibility which 
permits much greater latitude and freedom of action and which 
answers most of the questions raised in the preceding sentences, 
might be an alternative organization outside of local or county 
governments with a jurisdiction extending to the Greater Johnstown 
Area. This organization would relate to similar nongovernment 
(but exercising quasi-government responsibilities) organizations 
serving areas within a territory bounded at least by Altoona, 
Indiana, Greensburg and Bedford. It is not the purpose of this 
report to determine the regional or sectional bounds of the 
geographical base for economic development of the Johnstown area. 
Suffice it to say that a much too narrow and restricted geographic 
approach now exists in the Johnstowr community for the economic 
development of the area. 
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The identification of a central organization concerned with 
economic development needs to be accompanied by provision for 
staff resources and other means for implementing its actions. 
Industrial and economic development has now reached a stage where 
the state of the art calls for a professional specialist - well 
versed and knowledgeable in the varied complex elements of the 
subject. Mere extrovert characteristics and salemanship qualities 
are not enough. Qualified individuals are in short supply and the 
salary offered will have to be competitive with alternative bidding 
from many other localities. Among the executive qualifications 
required of a director for economic development is the capacity to 
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preside over a planning and advisory council representative of 
the various sectors of the Greater Johns town Area. 



The economic development planning and advisory council, 
while independent of official government, needs to maintain 
close ties of a consultative character with all facets of local, 
county, and State government whose activities influence the 
industrial and economic development of the local area. While 
the council cannot be expected to provide the specialized 
technical and professional services incident to industrial 
development, it must be conversant with the general field. It 
might well be the responsibility of such a council to agree upon 
a time schedule of actions to be taken based on its planning 
activites. An element in this process will be the determination 
of short range, intermediate, and long-term economic goals for 
the area. In other words, there is a need for what presently 
is lacking in the area — namely, a plan of strategy for economic 
development. 




Critically important for the development of plans and the 
determination of actions required for economic development is 
the availability of current, comprehensive, and meaningful area 
economic intelligence, properly analyzed. Neither a sporadic 
nor part-time activity will assure such intelligence. Although 
the Johnstov7U area has been surveyed again and again, there does 
not now exist such a body of current information adequate for 
economic development needs. It would seem that there is an 
urgent need on a continuing basis for a highly professional 
capability with requisite technical competence to assemble, 
analyze, and disseminate economic and related information 
pertinent to the Johnstown economy calculated to attract new 
industry to the area and broaden its economic base. A vide 
variety of sources in the Federal, State and local government 
needs to be tapped regularly to provide such information. Indeed 
the existence of a professional economist, trained in statistical 
analysis within the economic development organization might 
result in the establishment of a central economic and statistical 
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information clearing house for the Johnstown economy. 
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Whenever the subject of local area economic improvement 
is introduced, inevitably the matter of financial assistance, 
through grants and loans, from the State and Federal government 
dominates the discussion. Within the past ton or fifteen years 
a vast amount of legislation has been enacted, both in Pennsylvania 
and in the Federal government, which is designed to benefit regional 
and local areas with respect to highway and other transportation 
systems; educational, recreational and cultural facilities; 
environmental controls such as air and water pollution; health and 
welfare services and industrial development. These range from 
such legislation and programs as the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act, the Elementary and Secondary School Act, the 
Higher Education Act, the Vocational Education Act, to the Act 
for the Appalachian Regional Commission to name a few in the 
Federal sphere to the legislative authority. Activities of the 
State Planning Board, the Economic Development Authority, the 
Turnpike Authority, the Department of Community Affairs and the 
recently introduced City-State Partnership Program in Pennsylvania 
are also involved. i 

i 

Unfortunately a knowledge of the statutory provisions and 
the legal bases for obtaining financial assistance from government 
sources is relatively rare, especially in local areas. The 
complexities involved in penetrating the several levels of 
government bureaucracy and access to the channels of communi- 
cation often create barriers locally for obt»* ning such financial 
aid. It is precisely this situation which suggests the need for 
technical specialization in the local and county government to 
concentrate on the sources and types of assistance which may be 
found in other government jurisdictions. In this connection, 
it is important to realize that professional, technical and 
administrative staff resource assistance from these jurisdictions 
may be even more significant than financial aid to advance the 
planning and execution of economic development locally. Similarly 
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tin* .1. J 1, < • .1 .1 1 1 < m » d of obtaining, I' i 1 1 : >ii <: i a 'I and pro fc ss'.ii mal p,< >v e rime •] 1 1 :i 1 
ti!'.. 1 : ir.L.'iiu'o locally would be gi/ca I I y enhanced .i I a 1 m dchI based 
regional r;i! Ik. )' than a .1 octal :i y.cd approach wore unde.r taken . 

Once the organ J zatJon and structure — t he planning and 
imp] oment i.ng inn eh :i no i y — for urhan and regional economic*. 
clcvo.1 opnient J s o: l ab.'l :i shed and provision j.;; made for the* relevant 
prof can J mini and technical c.apabi .1 It ics , it becomes nee canary to 
agree upon a strategy for action . There is reason to believe 
that past efforts, to attract industry to the area and to improve' 
the loca.i. economy have*, lacked selectivity as to the type of 
industry which would host contribute to community economic well 
being. If may l>t? that there has been inadequate pro— determination 
as to the types of industrial production and economic activities 
which when located in the Johnstown area would he competitive 
with other markets. 

Consideration needs to be given to undertaking economic 
development analyses to determine the types of industries which 
would offset the adverse employment effects of seasonal operations, 
technological displacement , and short work week activities of 
industries now located in the area. In this connection, study 
needs to be made of the potential in metal and nonmetal manufac- 
turing activity of sub— assembly and component parts in both 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery, equipment, appliances, 
and related products. Employment in manufacturing and in the 
service fields may be expanded through tie in as suppliers to 
industries in other* parts of the region and section of the State 
in which the Johnstown area is located. 



Since the manpower* resources in the Greater Johnstown Ai'ea 
represent one of the most important assets for the improvement 
of the. .local economy, J.t would seem desirable that efforts be 
directed to developing the skills and technical knowledge in 
the work force which would attract needed industries and which 
would expand, service activities. Particular rtf< ntiem needs to 
be given to expansion of the supply of technicians n electronics 
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and laboratories, and in health and related services. This means 
more emphasis on post high school education and training through 
such facilities as the Vocational— Technical School , the nursing 
training facilities and the Cambria-Rowe Business College. 
Institutions of higher learning such as the University of Pittr 
burgh at the Johnstown site, St. Francis College and Mount 
Aloysius need to develop coordinated efforts to improve the cali- 
ber of the area's manpower resource. A case can be made for an 
even broader based approach to include such facilities as those 
at Indiana University. Even on a more limited basis, the total 
educational complex of the Greater Johnstown Area from elementary 
through post-high school institutions need to develop coordinated 
comprehensive programs which will not only build better citizens 
but will contribute t <■ conotuic well being in the area. 



Closely rel to these considerations for employment 

potential in the service category is the possible expansion of 
activities In the health care and associated health services 
field — hospitals, laboratories, production of drugs and medicines, 
and medical and hospital supplies and rehabilitative equipment. 
The nucleus of several hospitals, a rehabilitation center, and 
the nursing training facilities provide a basis for expansion in 
this field. These types of employment call for higher skills 
and technical knowledge. These activities produce high value 
output, small bulk and weight and have relatively lower trans- 
portation costs • 
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The general location of the Johnstown area in terms of 
proximity to major urban centers with large population concen- 
trations is favorable because relatively short distances are 
Involved. With improved highway facilities becoming accessible 
to the Johnstown area, over the road trucking to other nearby 
centers of production permits greater emphasis on sub-assembly 
and parts and supplies production. The economic potential of 
the short haul deserves more attention. By the same token, the 
transportation of high value t small bulk products suitable as 
air cargo would permit new types of industrial activity in the area. 
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Despite the most elaborate and efficient actions for the 
creation of an economic development organization in the local 
area and the introduction of relevant professional competences, 
the success or failure of the program will turn on the extent to 
which it has widespread sympathetic public understanding and 
support — and even more active participation. The best ivi .mtioned 
leadership cannot achieve economic goals for the local economy 
without grass roots community support . Based on the personal 
interviews and household survey there is reason to believe this 
condition does not presently exist in the Greater Johnstown Area. 

It is reflected in part by the divisiveness and conflict existing 
over the issue of separatism or consolidation of local area govern- 
mental entities. A realistic assessment of the prospects for an 
effective economic development program for the Johnstown area 
cannot ignore the suspicions of community leaderships and opposition 
to it which in language of the area is associated with the 
"Sunnehannah Club" or the "Bachelors* Club." There would seem to 
be some need for exploring ways and means to improve communications 
and to eliminate compartments which fragment the community and 
obstruct a concerted effort for community betterment. Perhaps no 
facet of community life can serve as a unifying influence better 
than the economic development of the local area which promises 
better living standards for parents and their children. 
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PART XI 



THE JOHNSTOWN COMMUNITY: VIEWS AND ASPIRATIONS 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE ELITE VIEWS THE JOHNSTOWN COMMUNITY 1 



In every American community there is an elite group whose 
community knowledge and role are instrumental in influencing the 
future. This group combines the management of the economic re- 
sources, the administration of the governmental programs, the di- 
rection of the political and civic energies, the mold Lng of local 
opinion, the inspiration of creative efforts and the tapping of 
outside organizations which influence and control outcomes only 
partially under the control of local participants. 

The leadership and the public "experts" influence and di- 
rect many aspects of the community’s future. This section of the 
report attempts to understand their perspectives and to identify 
the issues and decisions which they regard as crucial to the future 
of the Greater* Johnstown Area. (Alternative definitions of the 



1. Although it is difficult to distinguish sub-groups 
among the elite because of the mult i- inter ests of the members, the 
following were represented: businessmen (including executives from 

both large corporations and smaller enterprises), lawyers, bankers, 
public utility executives, government administrators for a variety 
of programs, political leaders, elected officials, union leaders, 
managers of voluntary organizations, religious leaders, educators 
and cultural leaders. Within this group those who are in the top 
echelon of government programs engaged in cither execul nr super- 

visory responsibilities were regarded as the "experts." 
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area appear in Chapter 10, Part IV of the. report). 

Over 100 interviews were conducted with leaders and experts 
In the Greater Johnstown Area. In addition, experts on the Greater 

Johnstown Area located in Harrisburg and Washington were also inter- 
viewed. These interviews frequently extended for an hour or more- 
conducted informally with a minimum of note taking. 

The preliminary work prior to interviewing the leaders, the 
career executives and professional specialists consisted of devel- 
oping lists of names and investigating the key local issues and 
crucial developments which transpired during recent years. Although 

the interviews were unstructured, two questionnaires, used as guides, 
2 

were prepared, each interview was summarized and this information 
was • distributed to key members of the project staff. All this was 
done with the understanding that information obtained in the inter- 
views would be kept confidential and any specific judgment or 
inference would not be attributed to or identified with a specific 
leader or expert. 

As information and ideas about needed community efforts were 
accumulated, the desirability of reporting preliminary findings back 
to the community for further reactions cf the leadership and expert 
groups became evident. Accordingly, several meetings with repre- 
sentative groups of leaders and exports were held in December 1968 
and in January and February 1969 in which additional reactions and 
conclusions were formulated in conjunction with the community repre- 
sentatives . 



<5 

2. See Appendix Sections 1 and 2 for copies of the inter- 
view guides. 
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Sent:! t.i.vxLy to_ th e*, rub lie. 

Attitudes toward the public were varied and specialised. 

The representatives of the business community tended to view the 
public as employees or customers. Public administrators had amassed 
specialized knowledge about characteristics of their client groups. 
Political leaders were especially attuned to citizen complaints and 
reactions to government programs, to problems which the citizen felt 
government should solve and to complaints about taxes. Certain 
government administrator's, such as urban planners and r edevel epers , 
mobilizers of community action, educators, and social workers, were 
in close touch with problems which deeply affect the lives of the 
citizens of the Johnstown Community. 

In addition, through membership in voluntary organizations, 
civic boards and committees, the elite group had become familiar with 
other facets of the community and with representatives from other 
organizations whose goals might be similar or radically different 
from its own. The elite group was also aware of changing relation- 
ships d conflicts within these groups and to barriers to the 
achievement of their own goals and objectives. 

While most of the elite desire more perfect public under- 
standing of the activities of the organizations they represent, their 
own knowledge of the general public is often imperfect. The data 
available to them concerning che public are apt to be fragmentary, 
specializeu and sporadic. 



Knowledge of Community Characteristics 

In discussing the economic structure of Johnstown, most 
leaders mentioned the dominance of the iron and steel industry, the 
lack of industrial diversification and the need to create employment 
opportunities attractive to yc ng people graduating from high school 
and college. 
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In considering the. political structure, mosl: leaders espressed 
a strong desire for both a change in the form of city government and 
for continued attempts to consolidate city and suburban communities. 

While acknowledging the virtues of the Johnstown workers, 
many leaders expressed the view that citizens were resistent or 
opposed to change. 

Innovations and changes in government — planning, redevelop- 
ment, and coordination — were gen .rally considered as necessary and 
worthwhile although some of the newer state and federal programs, 
such as community action programs, were viewed with some reservations. 

The regional environment was regarded as an asset to the 
community, particularly for recreation. 

Development of suitable transportation routes was considered 
vital to the economic viability of the community. 

The ethnic diversity of Johnstown was not considered to lead 
to any problems and only a few informants were aware of, or cared 
to discuss, symptoms of racial stress. 

Except for the existence of deteriorated housing, other evi- 
dences or characteristics of low income families were not stressed 
in their responses. 



Reactions to Ou tmigra t ion and Economic Opportunities 



Whereas the general public in the Johnstown area tended to 
be a group depleted by ou tmigra tion and with long residency in the 
area, leaders of new businesses and of the larger corporations tended 
to be in— migrants. Many of these men expected career advancement 
to be associated with mobility. They also recognized that if scarce 
managerial and technical skills were not available locally it would 
be necessary to import such skills from outside the community. 



The reluctance of older workers to leave Johnstown _or 
economic opportunities elsewhere was mentioned several times. Deter- 
rn 9,r>- rents gainst leaving the area v/ere ties of home, family and friends 
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and the possibility of employment in high wage industries even for 
part of a year. 

There was almost a unanimous concern about the inability of 
the communtiy to absorb the young high school and college graduates 
into the local economy. 

A tendency for migrants from Johnstown to return and the 
preference of employers to hire former residents of the area was 
evident in the responses. 



Johnstown Versus Suburbs 



In contrast with the general public view expressed in the 
1968 Household Survey, tli e leaders and experts acknowledge a vital 
relationship between city and suburbs. They recognize the services 
provided by the city and the extent to which the suburban communities 
are dependent upon it. Xn recognition of this important connection, 
almost all the leadership group favored consolidation of Johnstown 
and its suburbs. 



Several business and civic leaders apd experts emphasized 
the pool of talented leadership existing in the suburbs which could 
be drawn upon following a consolidation. I.ike many other judgments 
made, information not prese itly available would be needed to even 
assess the extent to which businessmen and other occupational groups 
living in the suburbs are presently involve I in governmental or 
quas i— governmental efforts. Based on the present leadership survey, 
the involvement of suburbanites in such efforts is already consider- 
able. 



In the identification of problems and suggestions j >x‘ their 
solutions the elite group was not in agreement. Significant dif- 
ferences were evident within the group, especially as between the 
"leaders" (often businessmen or representatives of special interest 
groups) and the "experts" (key officials, making up the bureaucracy 
of the state and local government). The individuals were articulate 
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and specific in identify :i ng problems and proposing solutions, espe- 
cially the "experts" who tended to be skeptical and sometimes crit- 
ical of the views (and even more the actions) of individual leaders , 
Often the leaders lacked specialized knowledge in a specific problem 
area with the consequence that their views were impressionistic or 
colored by preconceived notions. The experts, exercising executive 
and supervisory responsibilities in local government activities, 
often has access to information which had not been widely dissem- 
inated . 

From an extensive array of problems on which views were 
expressed a classification into four broad groups has been made: 
general economic problems, the dominant role of t] - large corpora- 
tion in the Johns town area, problems of government and the rela- 
tionship between the business leaders and the politicians. 



General Economic Problems 



Whereas respondents in the household surveys had tended to 
identify economic problems in terms of lack of employment opportun- 
ities, and to a lesser extent in terms of a lack of diversification 
of industry and the high cost of living, the leaders and experts 
saw a wider range of local area problems and elaborated on problems 
in more specific detail* Aside from a concern about employment 
opportunities for high school and college graduates, the focus of 
concern about economic matters is the inability of the Johnstown 
area to attract new industry and the multitude o F factors and par- 
ticularly industrial development efforts, which are associated with 
decisions about location of industry. 



In considering the need for diversification of industry and 
for growth industries a variety of suggestions were made. These 
ideas were often based on assumptioiis which the respondents realized^ 
would require verification and further study. 



Location was frequently mentioned as a serious problem in 
i n V/ ^acting new industry, even though there has been improvement in 
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the road trnnspcrr ta Lion facilities connecting Jolnu;town with t:lic 
turnpike and other arterial highways. Xn addition to favorable 
comments about the work of the Highway Coordinating Committee, there 
was optimism expressed that the connection of Route 219 with the 
turnpike and the new shortway would attract service and distribution 
industries. The proximity to Pittsburgh coupled with the difficulty 
of finding industrial locations in the Pittsburgh area were con- 
sidered to be favorable to the development of industry in the Johns- 
town area. One businessman felt that Johnstown, in the midst of a 
recreational area, had attraction as an eventual satellite community 
within commuting distance from Pittsburgh. 

The lack of availability of suitable industrial sites in 
Johnstown was an argumen . used several times in recommending a 
regional approach to industrial development. The large number of 
local jurisdictions in the suburban area and the problem of these 
communities providing adequate services such as water, access roads, 
sewers, pa -1 -ing, police and fire protection was mentioned leading 
to the question of the adequacy of such services in the industrial 
park which is being developed in Richland Township. Several business 
leaders and experts questioned the extent to which industry should 
be "bought" through the provision of free services, free land, tax 
holidays and other inducements. 



Other community facilities felt to have an effect on both 
the attraction of industry and executives tc the area were housing 
and recreation. The natural beauty of the area was also mentioned. 

One leader felt that the eventual introduction of graduate 
courses at the Johnstown Campus of the University of Pittsburgh - 
would serve as an attraction to industry. 

Although reacting favorably to some efforts ly the large 
manufacturers and utilities to attract new industry to the Johns town 
area, the leaders and experts were largely critical of efforts to 
attract industry. A number of business and government officials 
complained that although the Greater Johns town Chamber of Commerce 
0 d been able to raise over one million dollars to attract new 
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industry, they had little to show for the funds that had been spent. 
Fault was found with the new industries which had been attracted, 
some of which had failed, leading to further discouragement. To 
what extent was the community behind industrial development efforts? 
Some noted the drying up of local Investment, others felt there, were 
serious divisions within the leaders hi p structure. 

There was some questioning about the type of effort needed, 
where effort should be centered, and the need for coordination of 
effort. One expert saw the role of the industrial developer as 
being a "go-betwee M between the potential developer and the pol- 
iticians. Another saw a need for research and accountability in 

industrial development while another .leader felt that an effort 
should be made to determine why potential new concerns had decided 
not to locate in the Johnstown area. 

One experienced administrator took the temperate view that 
the community should not be too critical of its efforts in view of 
the tremendous competition for limited new operations and in view 
of the many factors which were only partially contro able. The 
psychological element in being attracted to an area and in the type 
and timing of community effort was noted. There was an irony in 
the fact that cyclical swings in community efforts were inversely 
correlated with the business cycle — that efforts to attract neu 
industry were intensified during periods of recession when it was 
most difficult to find businessmen in a mood to think of new ven- 
tures . 



The Dominan t Role of the L arge Corporations 



It would be expected that the Johnstonians would look 
towards the largest employers in aiea with concern although 

aware of and sympathet* to problems of large corporations and their 
involvement in the community. Many of the respondents know of the 
modernization and capital investment programs by the steel mills 
recent years and also realized that production of steel 
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product;, in the Johnstown plants van; tied to the national demand for 
automobiles, railway equipment: and other products. There was con- 
cern about the* planning and research programs of tlic. steel mills, 
their plans for diversification, and the operational problems of 
steel production considering the diversity of products manufactured 
and the different degrees of modernization and competitiveness of 
the Johnstown plants. 

One concern about the mills focused on the fear that the 
mills were indifferent to cyclical unemployment and the "normal” 
unemployment in the area could he an advantage to the mills because 
of flexibility of increasing production in a minimum amount of time 
and, further, that because of high wage rates many workers '/ere not 
opposed to discontinuous employment. The main concern, however , 
was for the vole that the mills were playing in community efforts. 
Was there an unwillingness on their part to get involved in commun- 
ity programs? The participation in the United Fund and fund raisxng 
for tlic Johnstown Campus were mentioned, but the significance of 
not having a representative from one of the large steel corporations 
on the City-State Partnership Program was voted. 

Another respondent questioned the roles in community effort 
which the foremen, the. executives and the public relations depart- 
ments should play. 

The possibility of the corporation making non-cash grants 
for urban renewal housing was suggested as a possibility of how a 
large corporation could develop stronger tics in Johnstown. 

In a philosophic vein, the question of tlic proper role of 
the corporation in discharging its social responsibilities to the 
community was not completely answered. Some felt that it was best 
discharged through its responsibilities to its workers such as 
training and health programs and affirmative action programs to 
increase opportunities for disadvantaged workers. The danger of 
taking an active part in community programs and subsequently being 
accused of attempting to dominate the community was a danger felt 
V)‘>y several leaders. 
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lh:c>blom:: of Govornme n t 

, The mention of city government in Johnstown produces an image 

of problems and inadequacies:, felt not only by the. business and civic 
leaders and the adminis trators , but also by the politicians and 
elected officials themselves. The difficulties in securing qualified 
personnel for planning and other functions, the coordination of 
programs affecting the city and the need for factual information and 
technical knowledge on which to base decisions were all frequently 
mentioned ns problems. 

Another aspect of the short supply of talented administrators 
was the inability <o pay salaries which would attract the caliber of 
person needed. The precarious financial position of the city budget 
because of a declining tax base and state-mandated pay increases for 
certain classifications of employees, and a lack of balance in the 
composition of city employees among departments were also noted. 

There was almost complete unanimity among the leadership 
group that the form of city government should be changed although 
no strong preference was stated between the City Manager and "Strong 
Mayor" forms. In contrast, only one-fourth of the 1968 Household 
Survey respondents were aware of the issue and favored a change, 

28 percent expressed no preference, and 41 percent stated a lack of 
knowledge about the issue. 

Most of the respondents expressed concern about planning and 
coordination, some feeling that the city could take a leading role 
in regional planning and others feeling that the city*s role should 
be limited and that the real potential for regional planning was at 
the county level of government. Some felt that the city could secure 
the cooperation of borough councilmen and township supervisors in 
the suburbs and serve in an integrative role. Others emphasized the 
need for developing a set of priorities for the dity and for greater 
efforts in linking the city to state and federal programs. 
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The Ec.lu L '..l ons li.? p JL^Lv-ejiin bus :i ne ss 
Lea cl c r s_ and Toli Li e ians 

None of the leaders Interviewed failed to recognize the 
importance of both political and business loaders in the community 
development of Johns Low n and of their relationship to each other. 

Most of the business; leaders felt that they, the businessmen, should 
be involved n community efforts, one man saying there was a recog- 
nition that "community is their business." The businessmen also 
felt that there was a growing awareness by their group of the prob- 
lems of the city. Some concern was expressed about the amount of 
time that civic work involved, one businessman stating that one- 
half of his time was spent in such work. There was also an opinion 
stated that businessmen were unwi il'j.ng to "bare their knuckles in 
the political arena" and that the businessman did not understand 
politics and was unwilling to take the time to learn what was 
necessary to know about politics. 

Most respondents felt that there had been a definite improve- 
ment in the relationship between businessmen and politicians in 
Johnstown, that politicians .were nov? more accessable than in the 
past and that communication was easier. Many felt that politicians 
should be asked to participate to a greater extent in civic efforts, 
that politicians wanted to get things done and the relationship 
between businessmen and politicians was that of the businessmen 
identifying things to be done and the politicians of seeing that 
they were done. 



The E va lua Li on o_f Gove rnm ent E ffort 

Although the role of local government by itself is limited 
in controlling or changing the economic environment of the Johnstowm 
area, the indirect effects of government are considered of great 
importance by the leaders and experts. The role of municipal and 
county government in initiating, expediting, administering, and 
^ -interpreting federal and state programs which have direct and far 
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reaching aconuiii'ic. coiiKCiiucnoet; was emphasized. The creation of an 
overall social environment affecting present economic activities and 
shaping the future, waa also mentioned. One lender felt that there 
is an image of government which affects the attitudes and spirit of 
the public, the business loader and the professional administrators 
and the career technicians. 

One relatively new government f unction which had caught the 
imagination of most leaders is planning. Most of the leaders and 
experts were favorably impressed by planning efforts that had been 
made in the Johns towni area, but: as in the case of other new programs 
many leaders felt that it was too early to make a definite assess- 
ment. Problems with the locus and jurisdiction of planning were 
mentioned as was the contractual relationship between the City 
Planning Commission and the County Planning Commission (which is 
currently preparing a comprehensive plan for Johnstown). The 
work of the County Planning Commission with boroughs and' townships 
and the cooperation with school dist: icts in land use and population 
studies was also mentioned. 



The need for increased emphasis on planniiig and on coordi- 
nation was frequently cited along with the endorsement of a differ- 
ent form of city government and the consol idation of the suburban 
communities with the city. The problem of coordination reoccurred 
in many of the interviews, not only as a problem Involving city and 
suburban governments and municipal authorities, but also involving 
state and federal programs and voluntary organizations. Develop- 
ment of effective relationships among different levels of govern- 
ment and the importance of effective communications were stressed. 

.Many administrators and business leaders expressed concern about 
being able to make effective contacts with steitc and federal offi- 
cials. The problem of turnover of key personnel in many of the 
state agencies and fathoming the chain of command were also noted. 
New legislation providing for local participation in highway 
planning at the state level was looked upon with favor. 




The overlap of city and state 
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(and state and federal) 



programs such as health and mine safety inspection programs was 
noted though' not necessarily v:icwed as undesirable. Many instances 
of representatives of state and federal agencies working effec- 
tively together in matters related to social security, public 
assistance and employment opportunities and security were noted. 

The effective cooperative relationship between employers and the 
Bureau of Employment Security was mentioned on several occasions. 

Under staffing and noncompetitive salary scales were fre- 
quently mentioned by government administrators along with complaints 
about too much paperwork, proliferation of programs, experimental 
programs without established administrative procedures, too little 
emphasis on preventative services rather than remedial, lack of 
fringe benefits and rewards for longevity to government personnel, 
and indifference to local problems by related state or federal 
agencies . 

The government administrator evidenced considerable interest 
in the image and reputation of his agency and its top administrators, 
both career and political. In several cases the lack of stronger 
leadership and assistance from Harrisburg or Washington was lamen- 
ted. Internal conflicts w in and among stpte and federal depart- 
ments and lack of coordina i between related programs in dif- 
ferent agencies ass well e.« thin individual agencies created prob- 
lems at the local level. 

Not only do the, i . ernal accounting and reporting systems 
place a large burden on many government agencies, the demands of 
statistical reporting, both state and federal, are felt by several 
agencies. Technological innovations such as the computer and tele- 
type equipment have helped ease statistical and record keeping 
problems, but have not completely solved them. 

Coordination of efforts with local, state and federal 
agencies is not the only problem of coordination. One career admin- 
istrator listed 26 agencies, private and governmental, with which 
his program was coordinated. These relationships are sometimes 
complex and require a knowledge of both detailed program objectives 
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and criteria for evaluation of success. Those complexities and . 
sophistries were nowhere more evident than in the recent programs 
aimed at employment of difficult to employ groups involving the 
Community Action Council, Public Assistance, Employment Security 
and Vocational Rehabilitation along with the City-County Clinic 
and a host of other agencies. 

The relationship of the government agencies to the general 
public and wi Lh groups to whom special services and payments arc 
provided was a concern to all of the administrators and elected 
political officials interviewed. Most of the administrators were 
reasonably satisfied with their efforts to inform the public of 
their programs. Public hearings and meetings were mentioned by 
several administrators as both effective and sometimes therapeutic. 
The role of political, union and civic organizations in helping the 
communication process was emphasized. 

The relationship of the public agencies to the leaders of 
the community was evident not only in the personnel requirements of 
the large number of authorities active in the greater Johnstown area 
but also in the boards of directors for a number of agenci.es. The 
demands made upon citizens serving on such boards and committees 
for their time and their emotional and intellectual involvement 
have been and will continue to be great. The career administrator 
is deeply appreciative of these efforts. Citizen participation 
not only augments the administrator's wisdom and abilities but also 
serve as a valuable link in communicating information about crucial 
aspects of programs to the public. 

The new role of urban renewal and redevelopment was stressed 
by most of tlie Johnstown leadership. Although some impatience end 
discouragement was expressed concerning the downtown redevelopment 
efforts, most leaders and experts recognized the complex nature of 
the work and the time required and expressed approval of the job 
currently being done. The impetus for and the economic consequences 
of the redevelopment of the Cambria City area was disputed. Many 
felt that new employment had not been created, only redistributed 
from other parts of the city. Others felt that white-collar jobs 




that did not exist before had been created and that the tax base had 
increased. Facts about the condition of housing, in the area prior 
to redovoilopinent: we s mentioned by a few of the leaders. The. col- 
lection and dissemination of factual data on renewal and rede- 
velopment was cited as another example of a gap in needed infor- 
mation on local areas. 

Concern was expressed about the lower income families 
presently living in areas where new highways or other redevelopment 
projects are planned. The future of these families was frequently 
linked to the shortage of suitable low-cost housing in the Johnstown 
area . 

The economic significance of many of the public programs was 
evident to the leadership not only in services which have a direct 
bearing upon effective employment and on the ability to be employable, 
but also in the direct payments of money. In an area such as Johns- 
town with a high percentage of older and disabled people, payments 
from Social Security, Employment Security and Public Assistance 
comprise significant sources of income and operate as a counter 
cyclical influence. 

Direct employment in government programs, for example the 
welfare and rehabilitation institutions, was also felt to have a 
significant economic effect on the community. 



Evaluation o f Leadership and the P ower Structure 

In view of the separation of ownership and management in 
the large corporation and because many of the descendants of the 
original entrepreneur families had moved from Johnstown or spend 
little time in the area, there was a tendency to identify power 
and leadership with community organizations or improvement efforts 
such as the Greater Johnstowm Committee rather than with a spe- 
cific class or group. 

O There was less association of politicians and leadership by 
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the civic and business community than wan evident in the Household 
Survey. Whereas two out of three respondents in the .1968 Household 
Survey were, satisfied with community leadership, mostly identified 
as elected city officials, the leaders and experts, including the 
politicians, tended to be more critical and less satisfied. 

Some persons interviewed felt that: there was a power vacuum 
in Johnstown. Others were emphatic in looking towards recent commun- 
ity efforts and a new group of young experts as a new leadership 
base for the community . 

There was a feeling on the part of many leaders, themselves 
members of the Greater Johnstown Committee, that the Greater Johns- 
town Committee was, of all civic action groups, most representative 
of the power structure .in Johnstown. Whereas persons in other 
civic organizations were often from second or third echelons of 
management, the Greater Johnstown Committee comprised the first 
line of executives from the organizations represented. 



Community Participation — The Voluntary Effor t 

The Johnstown leaders are heavily involved in voluntary 
efforts to Improve the community. One business leader estimated 
that he spent one-half of his time on civic efforts. Four programs, 
all related to the economic development of Johnstown, were mentioned 
most frequently: the Greater Johns town Committee, the Johnstown 

Chamber of Commerce, the Sity— State Partnership Program and the 
Cambria County Community Action Council. 



The Greater Johnstown Committee 



Comments and evaluation cf the Greater Johnstown Committee, 
focused upon the objectives of the group and particularly its 
relationship to the Chamber of Commerce. Whereas the Chamber was 
^considered by many to be oriented towards the problems of business, 
ER]C lie GJC was seen as helping the tom and focusing on concerns of 
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the entire community. A variety of ways in which the G.JC operated 
were mentioned: as a catalyst to awaken government and business, 

to bring pressure to bear whenever problems were identified in the 
Johns town area in order to move for change, to educate the public 
to accept ideas for change, to raise money to get political action, 
to supply talent for authorities and furnish advisory services, to 
make studies, to mobilize leadership and to prepare a master plan 
for redevelopment of the city through initiation and funding of a 
regional planning commission. 

Not ali the comments about the GJC were favorable. Some 
critics felt the initial enthusiasm and support which the GJC had 
received had been lost and liad been repJ.aced by apatliy and content- 
ment with the status quo. Did the GJC lack a concensus? One leader- 
felt that it was very difficult to achieve a consensus when some 
members of the Committee lacked interest in certain projects. 

Others questioned whether, rather than complementing the activities 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the creation of the new group had dis- 
sipated the forces of community leadership in the Johnstown area. 

There was some questioning of what efforts the GJC should 
now focus upon, following its efforts in regional planning and 
planning for highways and downtown areas. Whereas the GJC had con- 
centrated on one. project at a time, should it now broaden its 
objectives to include, for example, industrial development or neigh- 
borhood renewal? 



The Greate r Johns town Chamber of Com merce 

A number of attitudes concerning the. Greater Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce were expressed. The relationship of its 
industrial development activities to other functions such as pro- 
moting the interests of the downtown merchants was questioned. 

Most respondents, reflecting their dissatisfaction with industrial 
development efforts in Johnstown, felt that the Chamber, in the 
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past, had been more effective, in promoting the interests of business- 
men than in industrial development efforts. 

One respondent questioned the function of the national 
headquarters of the Chamber although the legislative activities of 
the State Chamber were not Commented upon. The Chamber was praised 
for its efforts in collecting funds for the Johnstown Campus. 

The Ci ty -Sta te Partnership Pro gram 

This new effort, designee! as a prototype of a statewide 
program, was begun in March 1968. It has several unique objectives: 
(1) to mobilise local leaders who will work in collaboration with 
experts from state government; (2) to expedite the release of state 
funds for community development; and (3) to make the presence of 
state officials in Johnstown a visible and tangible evidence of the 
state’s interest and willingness to help solve local problems in 
a wide range of areas — problems involving housing, urban renewal, 

3 

mass transit, refuse disposal, recreation, air' pollution, etc. 
Although the Pennsylvania Department of Community Affairs was the 
primary department represented, it proposed to coordinate its 
programs with those of other departments. 

Many of the leaders and experts interviewed were active in 
the committees formed following the initial work of the state and 
city task forces, While most of the leaders felt that it was too 
early to assess what the final success of the city-state efforts 
would be, some felt that there had already been several noteworthy 
accomplishments — the creation of an awareness of the city's respon- 
sibilities in code enforcement, the creation of a low cost housing 
corporation, the fostering of civic participation and the development 
of working relationships with state agencies. 



3. Thirteen problem areas are listed in a brochure prepared 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Community Affairs, "Governor 
afer’s New Partnership Between the City of Johnstown and the 
1\] mmonwealth of Pennsylvania." 
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There were reservations expressed about the nature of the 
state’s technical assistance. Would It be possible to supply 
enough technical personnel sufficiently f ami] Jar with Johnstown and 
its problems? The need for coordination of effort at both the state 
and local level was also felt. 

Tiie selection of citizen participants and being able to 
sustain voluntary efforts after an initial period of enthusiasm 
were also seen as problems. One man, experienced as both an admin- 
istrator and politician, felt that there was definite limits as to 
what could be expected from voluntary participants. 



The Communit y Act ion Council 

The Community Action Council, conceived with the anti-poverty 
program, was viewed as controversial by many leaders. While recog- 
nizing the success of many of the CAC Programs, some of the leaders 
and experts felt that the work of the CAC had entailed some conflict 
with city government. Could existing agencies including neighbor- 
hood associations, have handled the tasks done by the CAC? Would 
the new role of the CAC necessitate a rcevaluation of the Community 
Chest agencies? Did the CAC fail to appreciate the rules and reg- 
ulations of city government, and should the CAC report to city gov- 
ernment? In addition to these questions, the political implications 
of some of the CAC programs and the need for maintaining a delicate 
political balance wore mentioned. The problem of balancing the 
needs of the city versus the rest of the county in administrating 
programs was also brought up. 



A. The first city coordinator served for approximately 
one month and it was not until late in 1968 that a new coordinator 
was appointed to serve part-time. The Department of Community 
Affairs also appointed a Coordinator for the Johnstown C.icy-State 
Partnership Program (to coordinate the program in Harrisburg) at 
about the same time. 

O 
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While recognising certain con trover? sin 1 aspects of the CAC, 
most leaders praised the direction it had received locally and eval- 
uated favorably a number of aspects of the CAC programs • The diffi- 
culty of dealing, with groups who wore largely inarticulate and 
unaware of their problems was mentioned. The function of making 
small towns and neighborhoods conscious of their problems was also 
seen. One leader stated the positive benefits of finding a way for 
people with grievances to make formal presentations to government 
in constructive ways. 

Another function of the CAC was seen in serving as a con- 
science to local government. Lastly, some leaders saw an economic 
benefit to Johnstown in programs which returned a share of federal 
tax money to the local community. 

The R ole of the Union s and Othe r Organisatio ns 

.1 though the role of the unions in the community develop- 
ment of T olmstown was only infrequently mentioned, there is some 
'-'id once that, as in the case of the large corporations, the unions 
:e much of their efforts towards betterment within the eco- 
j.c working environment < *ol.1 as through the individual parti- 

cipation of union, leaders on civic boards and committees. 

There is considerable evidence, both from the leadership 
and household surveys, of the myriad of other organizations which 
are contributing to the social fabric of Johnstown and of the con- 
siderable time and effort being devoted by the citizens of Johns- 
town and its environs t '• the concerns of these organizations. 



Attitudes Towards Johnstown 




Whereas the household surveys elicited a wide range of images 
atid ideas about Johnstown, most of which had either a neutral or 
negative connotation, the leadership-expert group tended to think 
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of Johnstown In both optimistic and passim istic terms* 

The economic image of Johnstown as expressed by several 
respondents was that of a miniature Pittsburgh, but without the 
diversification of industry present in the Pittsburgh metropolitan 
area. The dominance of the steel mills was frequently noted as 
was the isolation of highway arterials ( H a community caught between 
Route 22 and 30 and the turnpike 11 ) . Other oft cited 
problems of contemporary yWerican cities were also noted — the 
declining tax base, the problem of downtown parking, and the 
resistance to increasing taxes, particularly by older people with 
low, fixed incomes. 

While the advantages cf nearby state parks and skiing, fish- 
ing and camping areas were frequently mentioned, several persons 
said that the potential for recreation in the area wa-s largely un- 
developed and that there was, in particular, a lack of water recre- 
ational sites. 



Despite the publicity of a low crime rate, a few leaders 
expressed concern about increasing crime and evidence of conflict 
in the community. 



Those leaders ‘who commented on the attitudes of the general 
public in Johnstown towards the community did so in unfavorable 
terms. Johnstown was characterised as provincial, as 11 just 
small town 11 and as conservative and resistant or opposed to * 

One person interviewed even went so far as to say that he felt that 
M a feeling of despair had turned to apathy. 11 Older people and re- 
tired people were mentioned specifically as favoring the status quo. 




In general there was satisfaction with the caliber of the 
Johnstown employee. Concern was expressed, rather, for the lack of 
opportunities for young people about to enter the labor force. 

Positive elements which were stressed included the friendli- 
ness of the people, the low crime rate, the favorable environmer . 
for raising children in Johnstown, the natural beauty of the area, 
the advantages in living in a smaller city (more personal, less con- 
gestion and shorter distances to travel) and the attraction of 
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sports and recreational activities available in the area. Optimism 
was expressed about the community effort of the Greater Johnstown 
Committee and unanimous optimism was expressed about the potential 
role of the Johnstown Campus of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
particularly in the effect that the college would have on the 
cultural life of the community. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE PUBLIC VIEWS THE JOHNSTOWN COKfUNITY 



Wnat signif icance do the characteristics and views of a 
cross-section of the population of the Johnstown Community have 
for our present stu^ ' What is the special import of the house- 
hold in the economic development of the area? Households have a 
special significance for they contain the workers, the consumers, 
the voters, the children to be educated and the citizens in need 
of special services and benefits. The state of the public's de- 
sires, expectations education, skills, health and disabilities 
comprise the strength of the community and tax its resources. 

In addition to examining the. characteristics of the people 
who live in the Greater Johnstown Area, the household survey taken 
especially for this study^ a -.esses how community problems are 
perceived and how the community is rated. In this connection, 
efforts were made to determine where the public looks for leader- 
ship and how satisfied the citizens are with this leadership. 

How do the "average" citizen's perceptions of problems and solu- 
tions compare with those of the elite? In what respects do they 



1. For further information about the survey of 691 house- 
holds taken in the Summer of 1968, see Appendix A-3 . 
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differ? To what extent does the public participate in community 
activities? What are the public's attitudes towards the community, 
both favor'able and unfavorable? 



Characteristics of the Households Surveyed 

Population data from the most recent Census taken by the 

U. S. Bureau of the Census are now almost nine years out of date. 

Nevertheless, these data constitute a starting point in collecting 

statistics from households. Concepts and definitions in conformity 

with those used in the Census enable comparisons to be made showing 

changes during the intervening years. An examination of the Census 

2 

data together with data taken from four subsequent surveys, one 
taken especially for this study, will form the basis for this report 
on the characteristics and views of the population of the Greater 
Johnstown Area. 

Age 

The age composition of a community is important in many 
respects • It has a direct effect on labor force participation. 

It has a strong influence on the demand for education and community 
services and health and welfare services. The age distribution, 
along with the income distribution, will affect the demand for 
consumer goods, housing and transportation. 

The lack of economic opportunities in the Johnstown area 
has resulted in heavy out-migration of young adults which has 



2. These four surveys are the 1966 Community Action Coun- 
cil Statistical Report , the 1966 Neighborhood Analysis Study prepared 
by the Cambria County Planning Commission, the 1965 Greater Johnstown 
Community Survey taken by The Pennsylvania State University Center 
for Air Environment Studies and the 1968 Greater Johnstown Community 
Survey taken for the present study* Six statistical tables from 
these surveys are presented in Appendix A-3. A list of additional 
tables containing data derived from the household surveys which 
have not been included in the report is also presented in the appendix 
tables* The titles of the tables are indicative of their content. 
Information contained in these tables are available upon request to 
^ the Institute for Research on >Iuraan Resources. 
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resulted in an older population, smaller sized households and a 

high proportion of retired persons. In 1960 over 50 percent of 

3 

the married couples in Johnstov/n and 46 percent in the suburbs 
had husbands who were 45 years of age or over. Significant pro- 
portions of households with older heads were found in the 1968 sur 
vey — 70 percent of the city households and 66 percent of the subur 
ban households had heads 45 years or older. The distribution by 
age group is: 



Age of Head of Household 


Percent of 


total households 




Johnston 


Suburbs 


All households 


100 


100 


Under 30 years of age 


8 


7 


30—44 years of age 


22 


27 


45—59 years of age 


35 


38 


60 years of a and older 


35 


28 



Si^e of Househol d and Labor Force S tatus 

The influence of an older population is reflected in 
small household size and a high percentage of retired persons. 
About one-third of all households in both city and suburban 



3. n Suburbs as referred to j_n tlus section of the report 
refers to the 18 municipalities in the 1956 Johnstown Metropolitan 
Survey and referred to by the Census as the tracted area in Cam- 
bria County (not including Johnstown or Scalp Level). The munici- 
palities comprise 10 boroughs — Brownstone, Daisytown, Dale (whioh 
is an enclave area within the city of Johnstown) , East Conenauga , 
Ferndale, Franklin, Geistown, Lorain, Southmont and Westmont and 
eight townships, all of which, except Richland, have common boun- 
daries with the city of Johnstown: Conemaugh, East Taylor, Lover 

Yoder, Middle Taylor, Richland, Stonycreek, Upper Yoder and West 
Taylor. 



The 1965 Greater Johnstown Community Survey, because of 
the way in which the sample was drawn, was less concentrated in 
the suburban areas than the 1968 survey — 48 percent of the house- 
holds in the 1965 survey were in the suburbs: 57 percent of the 

1968 households were suburban. A State Planning Board estimate 
for 1967 places 56 percent of the population of the Greater Johns- 
town Area in these same suburban communities. 
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areas in 1968 were one or two person households. Three, four, or 
five person households comprised about one-half of all households. 
Considering six or more persons to comprise a large household, 

16 percent of households in the city and 14 percent in the suburbs 
were large. 

The relationship between the age of the head of the house- 
hold and the labor force status of the head of the household is 
shown in the table below: 



Number of Households by Labor Force Status of Head of Household 

Labor force status of head of household 



Age of Head 


of 


Household 


Total 


Employed 

Full-time 


Employed 

Part-time 


Seeking 

Employment 


Retired 


Other 


All ages 






691 


475 


22 


5 


165 


24 


Under 30 years 


of age 


51 


47 


1 


1 


- 


2 


30-44 years 


of 


age 


172 


159 


4 


2 


2 


5 


45—59 years 


of 


age 


255 


218 


11 


2 


16 


8 


60 years of 


age and over 


213 


51 


6 


- 


147 


9 



Almost one- fourth of the household Heads were retired — over 
one— fourth in tbn city a* c • r one a th< ubuius. As would 

L ^Apcctcd, luo average size of household of retired household 
heads was small — slightly over two persons. 

Households in which heads were employed : 1 1— time, com- 

prising axmost 70 percent of the households, av ra ed four per- 
sons per household. 

The range in household size varied considerably. For heads 
employed part-time, the range was from 1-9 persons with an aver- 
age size of 3.6. In half of the 22 households tth'^re was a person 
other than the head working part or full-time ox seeking employ- 
ment. In two of the households in which the he^t. was seeking em- 
ployment there were additional members of the Household working. 

Households classified as "other" include households in 
which the head was disabled or unable to work because of dependent 
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children and only one parent present. These households varied 

I 

in size between one and nine with an average size of 2.6 persons. 
In seven of these households there was a full-time worker and in 
five there were part-time workers . 

About six percent of the employed household heads were 
self-employed and 3.6 percent were employed at more than one job. 

In addition to the 475 heads of household employed rail- 
time, an additional 202 persons 14 years of age and over were 
employed full-time and 84 persons were employed part-time. Thirty 
six persons in addition to five heads of households were seeking 
work, many very likely students on vacation during the summer. 

Forty— three households had a member in the Armed Forces. 
Since these members were not living at home, they were not in- 
cluded in the statistics on household size. 



Marital Status 

The 1965 survey revealed that in 80 percent of the house 
holds, the respondent was married compared with 10 percent widowed 
divorced or separated and 10 percent single. These percentages 
were about the same in the 1968 survey. In about one-half of 
the households in which the head was unable to work but not re- 
tired, the head was widowed, separated or divorced; five such 
households were one person households. About one in three of 
the households with retired heads were also single person house- 
holds . 



Education 



The educational level in Johnstown appears to have im- 
proved somewhat since I960. At that time almost 43 percent of 
the population 25 years of age and older had completed no more 
than eighth grade, 47 percent had completed at least some high 
school and 10 percent at least some college. Both the 1965 and 
1968 surveys showed higher levels of education for the respondent 
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about 25 percent in the eigth grade or under category, 65 percent 
in the high school group and 10 percent college educated. 

The educational level of respondents living in the sub- 
urbs was somewhat higher than in the city. About the same per- 
centage had gone to high school but 12.3 percent of the suburban 
respondents, contrasted with 7 percent of the city respondents, 
had one or more years of college. 



Occupation 

Reflecting the preponderance of manufacturing industries 
in Johnstown, and in particular the steel industry, the largest 
occupational grouping comprised "blue-collar" occupations such 
as craftsmen, foremen, operatives and laborers. This con- 
centration is particularly noticeable for males. Xn November 
1968 males made up almost 70 percent of the Johnstown Labor Market 
Area work force. 

The 1968 survey, while applying only to the occupations of 
the employed heads of households who were almost all males, reflects 
the concentration of blue-collar occupations with almost 58 per- 
cent of all heads having occupations in this group. White-collar 
occupations comprised 37.6 percent of the total and service workers 
were ..5 percent of the total. About one-fifth of the heads of 
households in the city were white-collar workers compared with about 
one— half in the suburbs, but the main significance of the occupational 
data lies in the mixture of both blue end white collar occupations 
in both city and suburbs. 



Employer and Industry 




The 1965 and 1968 household surveys are consistent with 
the 1960 Census in showing manufacturing to be the dominant in- 
dustry in the Johnstown area and the primary metals industry to 
be the dominant type of manufacturing. Three-fifths of the em- 
ployed heads of households in the city sample and one-half in 
Hhe suburban sample were employed in manufacturing and 45 percent 
in the city and 36 percent in the suburbs worked for companies 
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classified in the Primary Metals Industry — Bethlehem Steel and 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 

When asked in the 1965 survey about the degree of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with "their job, about ten percent of 
the sample respondents preferred not to answer* or did not feel 
they c^uld ansv/er the question. Only small percentages answered 
that they were somewhat dissatisfied or very dissatisfied — about 
8 percent of the city respondents and 6 percent of the suburban 
answerers. Almost half of the suburbanites answered “very sat- 
is fied M (versus 40 percent for city respondents) and somewhat 
over one-third of respondents in the city and suburban communities 
(41 and 35 percent respectively) gave the answer "pretty satis- 
fied." 

Income 

A comparison of the family income distribution from the 1960 
Census with income data from the 1965 and 1968 surveys reveals al- 
most one-third of the families in 1960 and about one— fourth of the 
survey households had an annual income of less than $4,000 a year. 
There is evidence ef increases in income within the $4,000 to 
$10,000 range and the percent of families with income of $10,000 
or over has increased from nine percent for 1959 to 12.8 percent 
for 1967. However, during the same period the consumer price in- 
dex for all U. S. cities rose by 14.6 percent off-setting the im- 
provement in money income. 

The high percentage of low income families reflects the 
high proportion of older retired persons and persons living on 
pensions, social security or public assistance augmented, in some 
cases, by part-time employment. 

The income distribution for the suburban households was 
significantly more favorable than that for the city. Seventeen 
percent of the suburban households had incomes of less than $4,000 
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versus 32 percent In the city. Only one in 20 city households v?ere 
at the $10 , 000 and over income level compared with almost one out 
of every five families in the suburbs. 

Home Ownership 

At the time of the 1960 Census 44 percent of the occupied 

dwelling units in Johnstown and 78 percent of the dwelling units 

in the suburbs were owner occupied. Not counting the 35 families 

4 

living in public housing, the 1968 survey revealed higher per- 
centages of home owning — 52 percent in the city and 86 percent in 
the suburban areas. 

Substantial numbers of both deteriorating and dilapidated 
housing units were found in both the 1960 Census and in the 1966 
Neighborhood Analysis Study prepared by the Cambria County Planning 
Commission. 

Suburbanization 

At the time of the 1960 Census there were 54 thousand per- 
sons enumerated in Johns town and an additional 59 thousand persons 
in the 18 suburban municipalities in Cambria County for whom de- 
tailed data were collected and published as a part of Census Tract 
Program of the U. S. Bureau of the Census . ^ The urbanized or more 
densely population portion of these municipalities contained 42,500 
people , a considerable increase over the 30,000 people living in 
the urbanized area surrounding Johnstown in 1950. Comparing the 
percentage of population in the 18 suburban communities in 1960 
to the combined population for Johnstown and the suburbs shows that. 



4. Distributed in the Oakhurst homes (old) -6, Oakhurst 
homes (new) —13, Solomon Homes —6, Coopersdale -8, Prospect Homes -2. 

5. U . S . Census of Population and Housing : 1960 , Final 
Report PHC (1) -68. One tracted area. Scalp Level, has been omitted 
in order to make the area comparable with the Greater Johnstown 
Area used in the 1968 survey. 
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at that time, the suburban population comprised 52 percent of the 
population of the Greater- Johnstown Area. In the 1968 survey the 
comparable percentage was 57 percent revealing the continuing shift 
in population from city to suburb and the faster growth of the 
suburban population. 

Ethnic Composition 

In 1960 slightly over six percent of the population of 
Johnstown were foreign born and 22. A percent of the population 
had one or both parents who were foreign born. The comparable 
percentages for the suburban communities were 4.3 percent and 19.1 
percent. At the same time less than two percent of the population 
of Cambria County were Negroes and there were 4.9 percent Negroes 
in Johnstown and 1.2 percent in the suburbs. Eight of the 28 Cen- 
sus Tracts in the Greater Johnstown Area had 10 or fewer Negroes 
living in them (one or two families) and eight tracts had none. 

The 1968 survey included 17 Negro households out of 691 
or 2.5 percent. Fourteen of the Negro families resided within 
Johnstown. Segregated housing patterns, common to almost all 
American communities, were evident in the 1968 survey. 



Views on Migration and Economic Opportunity 

The Pennsylvania State Planning Board estimates that 

Cambria County lost 35,600 net out— migrants between 1950-60 and 

18,100 between 1960—65. For the six county planning district 

which contains Cambria County it is estimated that about two out 

6 

of every five of the migrants were in their twenties. 



6. The Pennsylvania State Planning Board. Pennsylvania 
Appalachian D evelopment Plan „ 1968 , p. 119. 
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This out-migration reflects lack of economic opportunity. 
However, while the evidence points to economic factors as being 
of primary importance there are other factors which are evident — 
the lure of educational, cultural and recreational attractions in 
other areas and the lack of better amenities and a more pleasant 
environment in the Johnstown area. 

Because of little in— migration into the area during the 
past 25 years the Johnstown community has become an area in which 
most people have spent either their whole life or long periods of 
time. Only 14 percent of the Johnstown households and 32 percent 
of the suburban households in the 1968 survey had spent less than 
10 years in their municipality; the average residence was 27 years 
for city households and 17 years for suburbanites. Since 42 per- 
cent of the suburban families had moved to the suburbs from Johns- 
town and seven percent of the city dwellers had previously lived 
in a Johnstown suburb, the average length of stay in the Greater 
Johnstown Area was considerably higher. Those persons who did 
migrate to the Johnstown area — about 22 percent of the heads of 
households in the 1968 survey — tended to do so at an early age. 
They came about equally from other urban places in Pennsylvania, 
from rural parts of the state and from out of state. 

When asked whether they had ever thought about leaving 
Johns town, over three— four Lhs of the 1965 sample and 90 percent 
of the 1968 sample said they had never thought or had thought 
very little of leaving the area. When asked why people stayed 
in Johnstown, the most frequent reasons given were because of 
their employment, their families or because Johnstov;n was their 
home. 
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In the 1965 survey about one— fifth of the respondents in- 
dicated that they had thought "quite a bit" about moving and a 
small percentage — 3.6 percent of the cJ _y respondents and 2.9 
percent of the suburban sample — said that they v/ere planning to 
move from the Johnstown area. 

SI 
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The 100 respondents in the 1965 survey who sard they had 
thought of moving were asked to give reasons. Employment is given 
as the reason by two-thirds of the respondents to the question. 
Family reasons, dissatisfaction with "institutional services" (in- 
cluding poor schools, lack of recreation, poor utilities, etc.), 
dissatisfaction with "social climate" (including such factors as 
traffic, noise, slums, boredom and a desire for change), dissatis- 
faction with Locational factors (climate, air pollution, dirt), 
reasons of health and related reasons were mentioned by the re- 
maining third ef the people answering. 

Over one— fourth of the respondents in the 1968 survey had 
considered moving from the Johns town area. Of these, almost half 
indicated that the reason was to improve their economic status and 
an additional ten percent said that an employment transfer or econ- 
omic considerations were involved. The desire for a better cli- 
mate or merely for a change accounted for another 12 percent while 
19 percent said that either a general dislike of the area or some 
specific dislike prompted their considering leaving. The remain- 
ing ten percent mentioned the desire to be nearer their family or 
other reasons. 

Eighty respondents in the 1968 survey, 11.6 percent of ail 
respondents, had out-migrated from Johnstown and then returned. 
Reasons for deciding to return included: 

Because of employment opportunities — 31 responses 

To be near family and friends — 16 responses 

Liked Johnstown better than 

previous place — 14 responses 

Because Johnstown was home — 11 responses 

When asked about knowledge of job opportunities in other 
areas, over 90 percent of the respondents in 1965 said that they 
had no or uncertain knowledge. Of the 7.5 percent who knew about 
jobs in other areas, over half had tried to get such a job. 
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However, tills finding does not reflect members of the household 
other than the respondent nor does it take into account, that only 
54 percent of the respondents were employed or seeking work. 

In the I960 survey a question on employment intentions of 
children still in school or in the Armed Forces was asked. Forty- 
three of the households had a member in the Armed Forces and an 
additional 240 families had children 14 years of age or over in 
school and were willing to state an opinion on whether these house- 
hold lnoi.jcrs would seek employment, in Johnstown after they had 
completed school or their service obligation. About, half the re- 
spondents were sufficiently uncertain to answer the question "Don't 
know." Three out of ten felt the student or serviceman would seek 
employment in Johnstown and two out of ten said they would not. 

A higher percentage of suburban respondents (37.5 percent) 
felt their relative would seek employment in the Johnstown area 
in comparison with the city portion of the sample (27.1 percent). 
The respondents who thought the returning servicemen and the 
graduated students would seek employment in Johnstown gave essen- 
tially four reasons why — because the young men and women would wish 
to be close to family and friends, because Johnstown was their home 
and because they liked Johnstown. The fourth reason, because of 
job opportunities, accounted for 15 of the 67 replies 

Of the 47 respondents who said that members of the house- 
hold would not seek employment in Johnstown, the lack of employment 
opportunities accounted for about half the replies with "area has 
little to offer young people," "dislike of the area," "will seek 
a career in the service" and "to be near the family of spouse" 
makirg up the remainder of the answers. 



Views on the City of Johnstown Versus the Suburbs 




ban 



Because of the trend of out-migration from city to subur— 
communities, the 1968 sample was asked, "What advantages, if 
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any, are there In living :i.n the suburb:.; of Johnstown (outside the 
city limits) ?" . Forty percent of the city respondents and 13.6 per- 
cent of the suburban sample felt there v;as no advantage. Of those 
who felt there was an advantage, the more pleasant environment, 
better services, greater cleanliness and better shopping were men- 
tioned most frequ 1 Other reasons given we re lower taxes, 
schools, housing ant churches. 

How do persons living in suburban. Johns town view the City 
of Johnstown? In order to assess attitudes towards the city, the 
question, "How are you and your family affected by the City of 
Johnstown?" was asked. 

Thirty percent of the suburban respondents stated that 
they did not feel that they were affected by the City of Johns- 
town. The remaining 274 people replying to the question gave a 
total of 502 replies which were classified into 12 categories, 
the most important of which are: 

Employed in Johnstown — 147 respondents 

Shop in Johnstown — 123 respondents 

Use medical facilities and services — 112 respondents 

Other ways perceived by the residents of the suburban com- 
munities are the use of city facilities and services, through 
attending church in the city, through reading a city newspaper 
and through attending school in the city. 

Identification of bo cal Problems 

The respondents to the 1965 Greater Johnstown Community 
Survey were asked to rate the severity of a number of problem 
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areas affecting, urban living and to assess the effectiveness of 

7 

elected officials in dealing with the problems. 

Each problem area was considered twice — once in connection 
with the Greater Johnstown Area and once -r the immediate neigh- 
borhood in which the respondent lived. The same problems were 
used in rating the Greater Johns town Are- and the. neighborhood 
with one exception — unemployment was considered as a problem only 
in the context of the metropolitan area. 

Most respondents were willing to rate the problems and 

only a few problem areas failed to elicit at least a 9U percent re- 

8 

sponse. Factors affecting the extent to which the sample mem- 
bers rated the problems most likely included their own personal 
involvement, the extent to which they had been informed about the 
problem and their own personal interests and concerns in general. 

The percentage of respondents rating the pioblems as very 
serious or somev/hat serious both as problems to the Greater Johns- 
town Area and to their neighborhood are shown below for the city 
and the suburban portions of the sample survey: 



7. The questions about problems and evaluation were: 

"Would you say that the problems of . . . are: very serious, 

somewhat serious, not serious, don't know, no response." 

For those respondents checking very serious or somewhat serious, 
the additional question, "How good a job do you think your elec- 
ted officials (mayor, city council, etc.) are doing in dealing 
with the problem: very effective, somewhat effective, 

somewhat ineffective, very ineffective, and don't know." 

8. Government consolidation and school problems were 
the two problem areas which received a lesser* response, although 
67 percent of the city respondents and 81 percent of the sub- 
urban respondents were willing to rate them. 
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Percentage of respondents rating problem as seri us 



Problem Area 



Traffic problems 
Air pollution 
Unemployment 
Recreational areas and 
facilities 

Government consolida- 
tion problems 
Juvenile delinquency 
School problems 
Garbage and refuse 
prob lems 
Race problems 



As a problem to 
Greater Johnstown Area 
City Suburban 
Sample Sample 



68 


71 


67 


66 


66 


55 


62 


63 


44 


44 


42 


37 


18 


15 



8 4 

5 7 



As a neighborhood 


problem 


City 


Suburban 


Sample 


S amp le 


39 


27 


48 


31 


68 


53 


20 


28 


22 


19 


17 


18 


8 


4 


2 





A comparison of the rating of problems as they pertain to 
the metropolitan area and the neighborhood reveals both similar- 
ities and some differences. Whereas traffic problems had received 
the highest percentages of somewhat serious or very serious rat— 
ings , recreational areas and facilities are identified as the prob- 
lem area considered most serious at the neighborhood level with 
traffic problems rated below air pollution in seriousness. Ex- 
cept for problems associated with recreation, other problems are 
considered about the same or significantly less serious. School 
problems, garbage and refuse collection and race problems receive 
almost identical ratings as metropolitan or neighborhood problems. 
Based on the finding of this survey, the general public tended to 
associate the problems of traffic, air pollution, consolidation, 
juvenile delinquency and unemployment , as they perceive t r ..iem, with 
the Greater Johnstown Area rather than their own neighborhood. 

Somewhat lower percentages of respondents in the 1965 sur- 
vey ranked these same nine problems in order of their seriousness. 
In general, the more important the problem was considered to be, 
the higher the percentage of respondents who assigned a rank or- 
der of importance to it. 
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In considering problems facing the Greatc. Johnstown Area, 
unemployment was clearly considered to be the mos mportant prob- 
lem. Fifty-two percent of the city sample and 45 7 rcent of the 
suburban sample ranked unemploymcn - as the mo-t i*~.. rtant problem, 
higher percentages than for any other problem. Tin. ranking of 
other problems (from most serious to least se- - Lous was: traffic, 

recreation, air pollution, juvenile delinquency, consolidation, 
schools, refuse collection and race problems. The -ankinp; for 
these problems considered as neighborhood problems follow d the 
same rank order with two exceptions: respondents were not given 

an opportunity to rank unemployment as a neighborhood problem and 
recreation was ranked above traffic as a more serious neighborhood 
problem. 

Comparisons between this summary and the de a on percen- 
tages reporting problems as serious are difficult to make because 
the percentage indexes combine persons rating problems as "some- 
what serious" and "very serious" and neglect to distinguish be- 
tween ratings of "not serious," "don't know" and "no response." 
Both sets of data show conformity between the city and suburban 
samples in rating problems facing the Greater Johnstown Area and 
show recreation problems more highly associated with the neigh- 
borhood rather than with the Greater Johnstown Area. 

Unemployment emerges as a more important problem, relative 
to other problems, using the ranking technique. 



In addition to rating and ranking specific problem areas, 
the respondents were asked if there were any other problems which 
they could think of which were facing the Greater Johnstown Area 
or their neighborhood. About one— fourth of the sample mentioned 
one or more additional problems which were classified into six 
groups. The lack of recreation and the need for better mti'iici— 
pal services (transportation, po.lice and fire protection, etc.) 
accounted for the largest group (100 responses) with the need for 
more urban renewal and redevelopment second (25 responses) and the 



I Kl( Leed for more job opportunities thir£(23 responses). 
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In the 1968 survey the respondents were given a list of 12 

9 

problems and were asked which they considered to be most important 
to the Johnstown area including their own community . 

The percentages of respondents mentioning each problem are 
shown below together with the ranking of problems for the entire 
sample and the city and suburban portions ; 

Percentage of all Rank order of problem 



Problem Area respondents men— Total 

tioning problem sample City Suburbs 



Lack of employment 
opportunities 


49 


1 


2 


1 


Housing 


42 


2 


1 


4 


Air pollution 


40 


3 


3 


2 


Taxes 


38 


4 


5 


3 


Transportation and 
parking 


36 


5 


4 


6 


Government 

consolidation 


29 


6 


9 


5 


Cultural and 
recre ational 


26 


7 


6 


7 


Unat t ractiveness 


17 


8 


8 


8 


Schools 


15 


9 


7 


9 


Sewers 


7 


10 


11 


10 


Race Relations 


7 


11 


10 


11 



As in the 1965 survey, lack of employment opportunities 
is ranked high as a problem to the Johnstown area— 56 percent cf 
the suburban respondents and 39 percent of the city sample iden- 
tified it as a problem. 



9. The question was worded, "Some American cities face 
problems of transportation, housing, air pollution, race rela- 
tions, schools, poverty, etc. What do you consider to be the 
most important problems in the Johnstown area including you com- 
munity?". Eleven specific problems were listed and an additional 
space was given for "Other (specify) . " 
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Three new problem areas, not asked about in the 1965 sur- 
vey, were mentioned by significant proportions of the respondents — 
housing, taxes and the unattractiveness of the area. Transporta- 
tion and parking were ranked somewhat lower than traffic problems 
were in the earlier survey. Cultural and recreational problems is 
ranked lower than, recreational areas and facilities was in the 1965 
survey. Juvenile delinquence, which was not asked as a specific 
problem area, was mentioned only a few times as an additional prob- 
lem. 

Suggested solutions to problems tended to be vague and 
general, for example: improve employment opportunities, increase 

supply of housing, etc. 



Knowledge of and Reactions to Community Efforts and Issues 

Johnstown, like many cities its size in Pennsylvania and 
the nation, has been actively involved in recent years in efforts 
to renew and redevelop its blighted areas, in developing city 
planning and in promoting economic development in the area. In 
addition, like many third-class cities in Pennsylvania, it has 
considered a change from the present mayor-council form of city 
government. It has also been involved in the issue of consoli- 
dation of suburban municipalities with the city and in Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs administered by the Cambria County 
Community Action Council. To determine the knowledge ability of 
the general public about such current issues and programs, re- 
spondents were asked if they had read or heard about each of seven 
recent efforts. Respondents having heard or read about an issue 
or effort were asked whether their general reaction had been fa- 
vorable, unfavorable, or neutral. 

As shown in the table below, the percentage of respondents 
in the 1968 Community Survey who stated knowledge of the effort 
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varied from 39 percent for the City-State Partnership Program to 
92 percent for the consolidation issue. The percentage of re- 
spondents reacting favorably to each of the efforts has been 
expressed as a percentage of all respondents (691) and as a per- 
centage of those respondents having knowledge of the issue or pro- 
gram. 



Activity or Effort 


Percentage of 
Knowing of 
the effort 


all respondents 
Reacting 
favorably 


Percent of 
ing whose 
Favorable 


those know- 
reaction was 
Unfavorable 


Consolidation 


92 


57 


62 


18 


Urban renewal and 
redevelopment 


89 


65 


73 


9 


Efforts to fight 


poverty 


84 


66 


78 


9 


Change in form of 


city government 


59 


23 


40 


13 


Greater Johnstown 


Committee 


55 


26 


40 


4 


County Planning 


Commission 


41 


20 


48 


3 


City-State Partner- 
ship Program 


39 


21 


54 


4 



Only three of the programs or proposals — efforts to fight 
poverty, urban renewal and redevelopment and consolidation — re- 
ceived over 50 percent favorable response from the entire sample. 
Considering only those knowing of the program or effort, the City- 
State Partnership Program, least well known of the programs, re- 
ceived over 50 percent approval and the Cambria County Planning 
Commission had close to 50 percent favorable reaction. The Greater 
Johnstown Committee and the efforts to change the form of city 
government received about 40 percent approval of those knowing 
about them, the later issue together with the consolidation issue 
had significant unfavorable reactions. 
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Knowledge and Assessment of Leadership 

I 

! 

When asked the question in the 1968 Community Survey, "In 
your opinion, who are the most important leaders in the Johnstown 
area?" forty percent of the sample respondents — 34 percent in the 
city sample and 45 percent in the suburban sample — were unable to 
answer the question or declined to do so. 

Of the respondents who answered the question, between one 
and eight leaders or leadership groups were mentioned, sometimes 
by name and sometimes by title. The average number of leaders 
mentioned was 2.2. 

In the identification of community leaders, the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of responses were elected city officials or poli- 
ticians prominent at the county or state level or representing 
Johnstown in the U. S. Congress. The Mayor, either by name or 
office, was mentioned most frequently, while the Mayor and Coun- 
cil was mentioned next most often. 

Only a small percentage of respondents — less than 10 per- 
cent — mentioned businessmen, religious leaders, school officials, 
government administrators or planners. 

When asked whether they were satisfied with their leader- 
ship, about one— half the respondents said that they were and the 
remaining half were about equally divided between being dissatis- 
fied and expressing no opinion. Reasons for dissatisfaction in- 
cluded general rather than specific reasons, such as "Not active 
enough," "Not dynamic enough," "Too self interested" and Lacks 
qualifications." 



Participation in Community Programs 



One-fourth of the respondents in the 1968 Greater Johns- 
town Community Survey indicated that they or another member of 
their household had been active in one or more community programs 
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during the previous year. The ratio of households with members ac- 
tive in only one program was about the same in the city and subur- 
ban samples — one in eight households. However, suburban households 
were twice as likely to be active in two or more programs — 14.2 
versus 6.4 percent. A comparison of the extent to which households 
in the samples were involved in community programs is shown below: 



Number of Programs Number of 

in Which Active Households 



None 526 

One 90 

Two 48 

Three ' 18 

Four 7 

Five 2 

TOTAL 691 



An analysis of the 2 74 programs mentioned reveals a wide, 
variety of programs and organizations including child-related 
programs (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Teen Canteen, sports groups, 
school and playground groups, etc.), neighborhood associations 
(homeowners against taxes, preparing petitions to lower taxes, 
community betterment and action groups), fraternal and recreation- 
al grouns , cultural groups (Symphony Committee, Arts Council, etc.), 
groups collecting funds for charitable purposes, and groups doing 
volunteer medical, rehabilitation or civic work such as the City- 
State Partnership, stream improvement program, the Greater Johns- 
town Committee, and community action councils. Other organiza- 
tional activities included Labor Unions, volunteer fire depart- 
ments, businessmen's associations and political organizations. 

Of the 526 households not involved in community programs 
250 felt they would like to be involved although 179 of the re- 
spondents were not able to specify, at the time of the interview, 

<$ ' type of program. 
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Of those respondents v/lio did mention one or more community 
programs of interest, the following types of programs were men- 
tioned : 



Number of House- 
holds Interested 



Cultural or recreational 28 
Church or youth related 37 
Poverty programs 18 
Neighborhood 5 
Urban renewal 3 



Attitudes Towards Johnstown 



Both the 1965 and 1968 Community Surveys included the 
question, "In general, how would you rate the Johnstown area as 
a place to live?". The results, tabulated for city and suburban 
respondents were as follows : 



Rating of the Johnstown Area 
Percentage of Respondents 



Rating 


1965 

Citx 


Survey 

Suburbs 


1968 

City 


Survey 

Suburbs 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Excellent 


11 


15 


7 


13 


Good 


44 


47 


55 


55 


Fair 


36 


33 


31 


28 


Poor 


7 


3 


3 


3 


Very Poor 


2 


2 


3 


1 


No Response 


— 


— 


1 


— 




Although there were smaller percentages rating the Johns- 
town area as an excellent place to live, the percentage of re- 
spondents giving a rating of good was higher producing an increase 
in the proportion of both city and suburb dwellers who view the 
Johnstown town favorably. 
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In the 3.968 Survey the respondents were also asked to rate 
the City of Johnstown as a place to live. The results were sig- 
nificantly less favorable with only 54 percent of the city res- 
idents and 25 percent of the suburbanites giving favorable ratings. 

The people taking part in the 1965 Survey were asked what 
things they liked and disliked about living in the Johnstown area. 
Most of the things liked were also mentioned as being disliked, in 
effect cancelling out any net balance. Most of the things dis- 
liked were problems common to most American cities. One factor 
which only appeared as a quality liked and which was mentioned 
frequently was the friendliness of the people in the Johns town 
area. 
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FIGURE I. 

LENGTH OF RESIDENCY, AGE, AND PREVIOUS PLACE 
OF RESIDENCY OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE 
I960 GREATER JOHNSTOWN SURVEY. . 



AGE GROUP 

Under 30 Years 
30 to 44 Years 
45 to 59 Years 
60 Years and Over 



CITY “ SUBURBS 

PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS 




O IO 20 30 AO 




LENGTH OF RESIDENCY 



Less Thon IO Years 
IO to l£> Years 
20 to 29 Years 
30 to 39 Yeors 
40 to 49 Years 
50 or More Years 





PREVIOUS P_ACE OF RESIDENCY 



Always Lived in Present 
Community 

Johnstown 

Suburb of Johnstown 
Rurol Port of Pa. 

Other Urban Part of Pa. 
Out of State 





Source: 1968 Creator Johnstown Community Survey (691 rejfxjodents ; 

298 in Johnstown ond 393 in Suburbs. ) 
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FIGURE 2. 

I9G5 SURVEY RESPONDENTS RATING PROBLEMS AS 
SERIOUS TO THE GREATER JOHNSTOWN AREA. 



TYPE OF PROBLEM 
Troffic Problems 



Air Pollution 



Unemployment 



Recreo tion 



Consolidat ion 



Juvenile Delinquency 



School Problems 



Refuse 



Race Problems 



PERCENT OF RESIDENTS RATING THE PROBLEM AS SERIOUS 
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THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE LOCAL ECONOMY 



The preceding section of this report analyzed the views, 
attitudes and aspirations of community leaders, executives and the 
general public as they might relate to economic development and 
improvement of the Greater Johnstown Area. A major institution 
through which these views and aspirations may be expressed and one 
which has an important bearing in area economic goals in the local 
government. This section of the report examines the governmental 
structure in the metropolitan area and the financial experience 
and potential of the Johnstown City Government. Xt also reviews 
the availability of essential public services for economic devel- 
opment and the implications of separatism versus consolidation of 
local governments. 



Although this section of the report concentrates on the 
local government it is recognized that community economic growth 
and stability, whether measured in expanded employment and increas- 
ing employment opportunities, rising payrolls 'and greater buying 
power to support markets and improve living standards, or reduced 
unemployment and greater absorption of increased population and 
labor force in local jobs, must be traced to a wide variety of 
contributing factors. Traditionally economic vitality and busi- 
ness dynamism have been largely attributed to the influence of 
the private sector of the economy. There can be no doubt that the 
private sector, reflected in the activities of business enterprise, 
holds the key to the economic future of any area or region. 
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Business decisions, critical to the economic life of the 
area, often turn on the character and role of local government . 

Both the location and expansion of business and industry are de- 
termined to a considerable degree by actions or inactions of local 
government. Among these are such prime requisites as (1) avail- 
ability of community facilities and utilities, such as water supply, 
gas and electric power, police and fire protection, sewage dis- 
posal, local transportation, and streets and parking accommoda- 
tions, (2) education and training facilities — from elementary 
schools through post- high school, including junior colleges and 
technical institutes, as well as vocational training institutions, 
and (3) cultural and recreational resources, including parks, 
swimming pools, playgrounds as well as facilities for theatre, 
arts, music and lectures. Obviously the kind of local government 
and the extent to which citizens actively participate in its ac- 
tivities will be reflected in the extent to which these requis- 
ites exist in the community. In this connection, tax outlays 
and other public costs of doing business must be taken into ac- 
count. These considerations require a careful examination of 
local government in Johnstown. 



Metropolitan growth in the Johnstown area has placed heavy 
demands on the governmental structure to meet new and expanding 
local and area code needs. One response has been a great in- 
crease in the number of local units of government. The imme- 
diate Johnstown urban area is fragmented into 18 different mun- 
icipalities, including boroughs and townships. Within a five 
mile radius of city hall there are five different school dis- 
tricts and 17 school districts in the metropolitan area. Fur- 
thermore, there is no central authority for water, sewage, and 
recreation and the decentralization. The fragmentation appears 
unmanageab le . 



Considerations of economic growth and stability and in- 
dustrial diversification dictate some form of government or some 
greater cooperative efforts among municipalities to find solu- 
rn *^„jns to problems that cross t‘..e municipal boundaries. On its 
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own merits there are three basic reasons for advancing this posi- 
tion. ^ First, there is some evidence that an integrated approach 
to area— wide problems is more economical and more efficient per 
unit of service provided. Highway construction, sewage disposal 
and water services are examples. Second, there are a number of 
problems which are not being met adequately or at all for a lack 
of a metropolitan approach. Recreational needs and air pollution 
are two in this category. Third, experiences in the past indicate 
that some problems are of such importance that state and federal 
governmental agencies will move in to fill the vacuum. Thus, lo- 
cal control will be lost. In Pennsylvania, school districts have 
been forced to consolidate, sometimes without their consent. This 
forced consolidation came only after the Department of Public 
Instruction could not convince inefficient and expensive dis- 
tricts to improve their situations . Municipal governments can 
expect the same governmental pressures. 



1. Committee for Economic Development; Guidi-ng Metropol- 
itan Growth . New York, New York, 1960. 

t 
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CHAPTER 4 



LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 



The Commission Plan 



Important to the functioning of local government is its 
structure. In Pennsylvania Senate Bill 229, passed in 1957, cit- 
ies of the third class, which includes Johnstown, have the option 
of one of three forms of government. The forms include: The. 

commission plan, the mayor-council plan, or the council— manager 
plan. Each has strengths and weaknesses which will be dicussed 
elsewhere in the report . 

The City of Johnstown operates under the commission plan. 
In frequently is referred to as the "weak mayor," a reflection on 
the powers granted the mayor under this form. The commission plan 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania provides for four councilmen 
and a mayor who are elected at large for four-year terms. Only 
the candidate for mayor runs for a designated office; he becomes 
the Director of the Department of Public Affairs. Each of the 
remaining councilmen become heads of one of the city : s four other 
departments, namely, the Department of Accounts and Finances, the 
Department of Public Safety, the Department of Streets and Pub- 
lic Improvements, and the Department of Parks and Public Prop- 
erty. 
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The mayor, two councilmen, the controller, and a treasurer 
are elected at one election; the other two councilmen are chosen 
at alternate municipal elections. 

Under the commission plan the powers of the mayor are no 
different from those exercised by any other metnbe 1 " of the council. 
While he is described as the chief executive of the city he. has 
no veto power or power of appointment or control over the budget. 
The mayor can request quarterly reports from each director and he 
can also bring information to the attention of the other council 
members, but he is actually the chief executive of only the De- 
partment of Public Affairs. 

The mayor and the four councilmen together comprise the 
council and have the power to appoint and remove nonelected city 
employees. The council is the city’s legislature and, in addition, 
each member of the council is the administrative head of his de- 
partment; thus, each council member serves simultaneously in the 
executive, legislative and administrative capacities. 

It should be obvious that the form is not as important as 
the elected officials who must operate it. Yet, it is conceivable 
that one form might utilize personnel to a better advantage than 
the others. All of Pennsylvania’s third-class cities have been 
governed by the commission form of government. However, since 
the optional third-class city charter law was passed in 1959 there 
has been a move toward other forms. Bethlehem, Sharon, Erie, and 
York have made the transition to the may or— council plan. The 
chang'i can be made only with voter approval. In the past ten years 
Johnstown voters have twice refused to change the structure. 



The May o r- Counci 1 Plan 
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In 1959 the mayor— council plan was in effect in 50 per- 
cent of all cities in the United States with a population of more 
than 5,000 and in 16 of the 17 cities_^with a population of more 
than "90,000. 
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This is the oldest form of city government in the United 
States, with its origins in the colonial period. This plan is also 
known as the "strong mayor" plan. On many occasion., the mayor 
council form of government has been introduced as a result of a 
reform movement; on many occasions it has been the victim of a 

reform movement* 

A city governing itself under the mayor-council plan as 
set forth in Act 399, as amended, could elect a mayor and five, 
seven, or nine councilmen, a treasurer, and a controller. These 
officials would be elected for four years. 

Under the mayor-council plan, the council is legislative 
only, and no member of the council may be the head of a depart- 
ment. (Under the commission form, now in Johnstown, councilmen 
are department heads.) The council’s principal function is to 
make laws. It also has the power to investigate the conduct of 
any department of the city government; it can determine how ap- 
pointments are made to the various boards and commissions ; and 
it must pass upon the city’s budget as well as supervise the con- 
troller's management of the city’s finances. Xn addition, the 
council may retain a certified pub. c accountant for annual audits 

of all city accounts. 

The mayor is the chief executive officer of the city. He 
is responsible for the enforcement of the city’s charter and its 
ordinances. He is required to report annually to the council and 
the public on the work of the previous year. He is also respon 
sible for bringing problems to the attention of the council. 

The mayor may attend council meetings and participate 
the discussion, but he has no vote on legislative matters. The 
president, elected by the councilmen presides. The mayor may veto 
ordinances but his veto may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of 

the council. 

With the advice and consent of the council the mayor is to 
appoint or remove the heads of the various departments. The 



3 
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department heads in turn may appoint: or remove. employees within 
their departments v;.i.Lh the approval of the liu.y o r . The .1 a\-. T per- 
mits a maximum of nine do parti non ts . 

Und er the* mayor-council plan a city may establish a de- 
partment of administration which would aid the mayor in preparing 
his budget, administering a centralized purchasing agency, and 
performing any other duties assigned to it by the council or the 
mayor . 

The department of administration would be headed by a 
business administrator who would be appointed by the mayor with 
the advice of council. The law requires that he be chosen on the 
basis of his executive and administrative experience and that like 
other department he.ids, he is to be responsible to the mayor. 



The Counci 1— Man agar PI ail 

The newest of the forms of city government is the council- 
manager plan. This plan is less than 50 yeais old and has been 
adopted by more cities in recent years than any other plan. A 
part of the popularity is related to the enthusiasm it has gen- 
erated among reform groups. 

A city governing itself under the council-manager form as 
prescribed i .11 Act 399 of the Pennsylvania Legislature, would elect 
a council of five, seven, or nine members, a treasurer, and a 
controller. The council would be chosen for four— year terms. 

Under the. council— manager plan, it is the responsibility 
of the council to determine all policy matters. The council is 
the legislature, making the laws and passing on the budget. It 
also has some administrative control by virtue of its p owe rs to 
create the necessary executive and administrative departments 
and to prescribe their duties. 'flic: council can also establish 
committees to investigate the conduct of any officer or depart- 
ment of the city. 

O 
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Under this plan, the office of the mayor is more au hon- 
orary title than an office vested with actual power. The mayor 
is chosen by the council from among its members and presides at 
all the meetings. He has only the same power as any other council 
member. With the controller, he executes all written obligations 
on behalf of the city and by custom he usually represents the city 
at civic functions. 



The city manager is to be chosen by the council solely on 
the basis of his training and experience in problems of municipal 
government. The manager need not be a resident of the city at the 
time of his appointment but he can reside outside the city after 
his appointment only with the permission of the council. 

The city manager is the chief exer utive and the adminis- 
trative official of the city; he is empowered to enforce all 
laws and ordinances of the city. He has the power to appoint or 
dismiss, all department heads and their subordinates. Where he 
delegates such power to a department head, he is required to re- 
port any appointments or removals to the council. However, the 
council has only the power to acknowledge the action. Where coun- 
cil authorizes the manager to retain a deputy, the manager has the 
authority to select and to dismiss. 



The manage; may negotiate contracts for the subject to the 
approval of council and he is charged with the responsibility of 
protecting the interests of the city in all its contracts. He may 
attend council meetings and recommend legislation, but he has no 
voting power. 



The responsibility of preparing the city budget for con- 
sideration by council falls to the city manager. He is required 
to keep the council informed on the financial conditions of the 
city and on any other problems the council requests. He is ob- 
ligated to make an annual report to the council and the public. 



The city manager is hired for an indefinite term of office 



but he may be removed at any time by a majority vote of council. 
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The law provides that a manager may request and receive a public 
hearing on the question of his removal; however, the. final deci— 
sion on retaining the manager rests with council. 



C onclusion 

No form of government can compensate for inefficient or 
incompetent public officials. Assuming that competent people 
will be available and elected to public office one form may make 
the officials job less arduous than other fori.-s. There are ob- 
vious strengths and weaknesses in each of the three plans avail- 
able to third-class cities in Pennsylvania. The City of Johnstown 
town has twice appointed Charter commissions to study alternate 
plans. Twice the commissions have recommended and had placed on 
the ballot for voter approval the adoption of either the "strong 
mayor" or "council-manager" plans. In both cases the vote was 
overwhelmingly against change. Despite no opposition on the part 
of either political party and the approval of the local news 
media the new governmental form was not "sold" to the voters. 

Interviews conducted as a part of the survey and cursory 
inspection of answers on the household survey taken in conjunc- 
tion with this study indicate that the voting populace was neither 
interested or informed about governmental structures and alterna- 
tions. Most Johnstown residents had little knowledge and less in- 
terest in the attempts to change the form of government in the 
city . 

These considerations merit close examination in any anal- 
ysis of the structure of city government: 

1. Since the city cannot appoint another charter com- 
mission until 1973 every effort should be made to make the present 
commission form as effective as possible . (A charter commission 
can only be appointed every five years.) 
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An organization such as the Pennsylvania Economy League 
might be requested to study the position classification and the 
need for qualified city coordinator to strengthen the existing 
commission form of local government. 

2. Continual study of the strength and weaknesses of each 
form should be instituted. This can be accomplished at no cost to 
the city. Volunteer organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters could and would be able to serve in this capacity. 

3. If it is apparent to community leaders that a change 
will be of benefit to the city and the area, a much more effective 
eduu ationaj campaign must be carried out. This is possible and 
necessary if a change is to be made. 

4. Although a change may he desirable, especially since 
it may make the city government more acceptable to some of its 
neighbors and enhance cooperation, the present structure of gov- 
ernment is rot a major obstacle to the city or the area in its 
efforts to solve its problems or in serving the needs of the citi- 
zens. The city government needs to continue its present policy 

of utilizing the most competent and effective citizens of both 
the community and area on boards, commissions, and authorities. 

The present city-state partnership has enlisted the support of 
community leaders and workers. Their services and involvement 
are necessary under any form of government and particularly under 
the commission plan. One of the criteria for effective local 
government is i ts accessibility to am. control by the people. 
Another of the criteria is the provision for active citizen par- 
ticipation in local government. The present governmental struc- 
ture in Johnstown makes this accessibility and participation pos- 
sible. 

5. Finally, a consideration applicable to all governments 
at all levels, is the need in the Johnstown area to give some 
thought to the public rclatioim aspect of government. This is 
not to suggest political propaganda or "Madison Avenue" pressure; 
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but rathe r to exp.lai.ri f In-* functions, the. capacities, and problems 
of local governments . This is most difficult when the attention 
of the citizens is divided and diverted by a multitude of interests. 
Yet it cmi contribute to more effective government and more satis- 
factory provision of services. 
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CHAPTER .5 



financial gxpjSHiiiNcE and potent 1 t OF THE 

JOHNsa’°WE CITY GOVERNMENT 



The central pfUbloF 1 fot the Greater Johnstown community is 
to he lp individuals adju s t *-0 economic adversity which comes through 
no fault of their own' Although the primary responsibility rests 
upon the individual i £ j_s <e c ognized that the economy is so inter- 
dependent that no one fctuly be self-sufficient. Thus a sup- 

porting responsibility falls upon society, specifically, the 
Johnstown society, ac^luS through voluntary agencies, business 
organizations, and th* 2 government. 

The objective^* ns stated, must be (1) to increase 

the ability of individuals t c qualify for and to find employment 
in this area and elsevH-^re , and (2) to increase the number of 
jobs in the Johnstown. market area. The emphasis on this 

section of the report Is oH the role of the local government in 

r 

providing essential to business and industry to contri- 
bute to the provision of opportunities. 

If Johnstown lu retain its business and industries, en- 
courage expansion, or Uttj-^t new employing es tablishments , it 
must provide essential gCj-Vices, Because provision of community 
and public services a^U c 0 ^tiy, it is important that consideration 
be given to the financial t^pneity of the local government and 
the extent to which it jtiAy He tapped to provide such services. 

This section is conceded v^lth the ability and willingness of the 
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local governments to provide required services. Hie financial 
ability and allocation of funds of the Johnstown government is 
reflected in an analysis of city budgets extending over the period from 
1956 through 1968. Some consideration of budgets of other municipalit ie 
included. The data covers revenues collected, expenditures, and 
debt structure. Specific services including police services, fire 
protection, sewage systems, street paving and maintenance, recre- 
ational and cultural facilities, and government financing will be 
analyzed. 



of the Director of Accounts and Finances and the City Controller 
for the period between 1956 and 1967 inclusive. The 1968 data 
have been drawn from the proposed budget of the City of Johnstown 
submitted in council on December 19, 1967. City tax ordinances 
have also. been consulted. Figures for municipalities other than 
Johnstown have been collected from the annual reports prepared by 
the Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 



Table 1 summarizes municipal revenue experience for 1962 
and 1967. 

The sources of revenue and the. rates to be levied by cit- 
ies, boroughs, and townships in Pennsylvania are prescribed by 
the laws of the Commonwealth. However, third-class cities have 
broad taxing powers. The following are the available sources. 



The budget data were collected from the Financial Reports 



Revenues 



Real Estate Taxes . Johnstown is empowered under the 



Third Class City Code to levy taxes on real estate for general 
and special purposes. The levy and breakdown for 19t3 is: 
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(a) Twenty-one and one-half mills (21 1/2) on the 
dollar or two dollars and five cents ($2.05) on 
the hundred dollars of assessed value of all real 
property within the City of Johnstown for general 
revenue purposes. 
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TABLE 1 

FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE JOHNSTOWN CITY GOVERNMENT 

1962 AND 1967 

(in Thousands of Dollars) 





1962 


1967 


Total receipts 


2,993 


3,047 


Total net taxes collected 


1,680 


2,012 


Total miscellaneous revenue 


611 


Sit) 


Total nonrevenue, receipts 


681 


1,420° 


Total expenses 


2,991 


4,199 


General Government 


284 


221 


Protection to persons and property 


888 


1,105 


Police 


394 


516 


Fire 


489 


575 


Other 


4 


14 


Health and Sanitation 


238 


269 


Garbage collection and disposal 


183 


206 


Other 


55 


63 


Highways 


396 


477 


Engineering 


89 


65 


Streets and bridges 


242 


348 


Street lighting 


65 


65 


Recreation 


138 


190 


Airport 


14 


9 


Library 


36 


36 


Debt service 


277 


213 


All other 


124 


141 


City assessed value 


76,404 


77,226 


Tax millage (mill rate) 


17.5 


17.5 


Real estate tax collected 


1,263 


1,268 


Borrowing capacity: 


Bonded debt at end of year 

Remaining borrowing capacity with voter 


1,225 


850 


approval 0 


5,348 


7,723 



Includes January cash balance of each year. 

b 

Not included in total receipts. 



With voter approval, indebtedness may be 7 percent of assessed 
value 1962—1966; 10 percent', of assessed value in 1967. 




City of Johnstown financial report. 

Ill 



Source 
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(b) Two (2) mi Hr to be applie.d to the payment of 
the interest and the principal, for the gradual 
liquidation of the bonded indebtedness of the city. 

(c) One and one-half (1 1/2) mills to be applied 
to the interest and one-fifth of the principal 
of the short-term indebtedness of the city. 

(d) One-half mill for the mainteiaance of the Cambria 
Public Library. 

Heal estate taxes provide the largest percentage of the 
City ? a budget. The yields are related to the property values with- 
in the city and the rslative stability of the amount yielded each 
year reflects the city’s lack of new construction and property de- 
terioration. Yet an 1967 real estate taxes provided 45 percent 
of the total taxes collected. In 1968 it will amount to 50 per- 
cent of the total. The increase from $1,267,720 in 1967 to 
$1,888,670 is the result of a tax increase from 20 mills to 24 1/2. 

A change in the state law permitting an increase in the levy for 
general purposes from 15 to 25 mills in 1967 gave the city the 
opportunity to raise more money. They can increase the rate another 
four and one-half mills if necessary. With court permission even 
this rate can be exceeded. 

Act 481 Taxes . Under legislation passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania le islature in 1967, third class cities are empowered to tax 
a variety of sources not taxed by the state up to limit equival— 

, ent to 15 mills of the assessed valuation of real property. Johns- 

town n^.v uses these sources: 

, (a) Earned Income Tax. Since 1948 the city has been 

collecting an earned income tax on salaries and 
wages. The levy can be one percent of the gross 
salary and wages but if levied by the school dis- 
trict it must be shared since it cannot exceed 
one percent. The city then collects one-half 
percent from all employed persons living in the 
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city and those employed in the city and living 
outside provided the municipality in 'which the 
worker resides does not levy the. tax. Most munici- 
palities now collect it from their residents. 

Since its collection the earned income tax 
has provided the city with sums ranging from a 
high of $513,689 in 1957 to a low of $329,166 in 
1961. It has averaged from 10 to 12 percent of 
revenues collected. The wide variation indicates 
the instability in the economy and the decreases 
are consistent with the city T s declining popula- 
tion, especially in the economic productive age 
groups . 

(b) Mercantile Tax . The mercantile tax is levied at 
three-quarter mills on the dollar of the volume 
of business transacted by wholesale dealers and 

one and one— half mills on retail trade. This tax yields 
a relatively stable $180,000 average per year. 

It is of interest to note that despite employ- 
ment slumps and the competition from suburban 
shopping centers the mercantile tax collection 
has not decreased appreciably. It has shown 
little sign of Increase, however. 

(c) Business Privilege Tax . The business privilege 
tax is levied on those persons selling services 
to the public, at a r te of one-half mill on the 
dollar. The yield ranged from the low In 1956 
of $15,967 to a high of $37,337 in 1958. 

(d) Occupation Tax . After three years of testing 
cases in the Superior and Supreme Courts of 
Pennsylvania, the city was able to pass an oc- 
cupation privilege tax that levies $10 on every 
person who works in the city. The 1968 budget 
estimate from this source is $275,000. 
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(e) Real Estate Transfer Tax . The real estate trans- 
fer tax is levied at one percent of the gross 
value of real estate sales within the city. It 
was first enacted in 1961 and yielded $28,560. 

However, in 1962 the school board levied the same 
tax, thus, cutting the city share to one-half 
percent . 

This does not exhaust the available sources, as is evident 
in the earlier listing of possible revenue sources. The mercantile 
tax could be increased by one-fourth mill, a per capita tax could 
be levied, an admission or amusement tax could yield $15,000, and 
trailers could be taxed. 

Licenses and Privileges Taxes . The return from the bever- 
age license tax is a refund from the Commonwealth based upon the 
liquor licenses issued in Johnstown. Hie city's share is approx- 
imately $55,000 per year. 

Regulatory Activit ies . The amounts collected are listed 
under departmental earnings. In I960 the city passed an ordin- 
ance establishing rates for permits based on construction value 
ranging from two dollars per $1,000 to fifty dollars per $100,000 
improvements. 

Revenue Producing Activities. 

(a) Water Comp any . In 1963 the City of Johnstown 
joined with Westmont and Southmont Boroughs to 
form a Water Authority for the purchase and op- 
eration of a water company. The purchase was 
made from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The 
Authority has contracted with the Laurel Manage- 
ment Company to operate the facility and to pro- 
vide the services. Since the acquisition of the 
water company, rates have been reduced. The 
company provides water to both homes and indus- 
tries in the Johnstown area. 
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(b) In 1960 the City of Johnstown reactivated the 
Municipal Authority and by resolution directed 
t.he Authority to construct and operate a sewage 
disposal plant and system. Although created by 
the city, the Authority was designed to serve 

areas outside the city. Members were appointed 
to the Authority from Richland, Westmont, and 
Southmont, as well as from the city. Eleven 
municipalities and the Bethlehem Steel Company 
were eventually tied into the system that began 
operation in 1962. 

(c) Recreational Facilities . The City of Johnstown 
owns and operates the Point Stadium and the 
Berlcely Hills Golf Course. The Point is used 
for football and baseball by the local high 
schools and for the city recreation program. 

The money collected ranges from $6,000 to 
$12,000 per year. The golf course has in- 
creased in popularity and collected $38,000 

in 1967. It should be pointed out that none 
of the revenue producing activities show a 
consistent profit. Their function is to make 
services available and not to make money. A 
third facility is in the Band Shell in Roxbury 
Park. It is available for concerts, plays or 
lectures, but rarely used. 

Service Charges . In 1963 Johnstown imposed a garb age col- 
lection fee of ten dollars per year per residence. The amount 
collected from, this service charge is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately two mills of real estate taxes or $150,000. 

A ten dollar service charge was levied for use of police 
cruisers for ambulance services. 
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Spec: i. <i.1. As so r, s men Ls jTor J-mp rovomcn t.n o n J Lay .in g Wri ter 

and Sewer Ivin ok . The c:i ty luis made, collect ions for sewer tapping 
fees. This is restricted to the cor.tr, of connection and is not a 
scarce of revenue that can be utilized for other purposes. 

Grant s jFroin the State and C oun ty a nd Fed eral Funds . “ Not 
all of tiiesc* funds are shown in the city budget. A federal grant 
for construction of the sewage disposal plant in 1901 wan made 
directly to the Municipal Authority. The federal and state con- 
tributions to redevelopment arc made directly to the Redevelop- 
ment Authority. A list of federal grants made within Cambria 
County will be: included m the Appendix. 

Fines and Forfeits . Fines can be collected for the vio- 
lation of city ordinances. The high was reached in 1966 with the 
collection of $94,383 by police court. 

Receipts for a six— year period from 1962 through 1967 are 
summarized in Table 2. 



Expend! turns. 

Total expenditures for Johnstown reached their peak in 
1967 when the total reached $4,199,098. This was an increase of 
40.4 percent from the 1962 total of $2,991,369. Operating ex- 
penses were up 16 percent in six years; and debt service decreased 
from $276,624 to $213,229 or 22.9 percent. 

The increase in total expenditures was caused primarily 
by higher operating costs and capital outlays. The increased op- 
erating costs result from increases in materiax costs, higher 
wages and salaries, and improved fringe benefits for employees. 

• O 
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TABLE 2 



MUN I Cl PAL C OVERNMENT 
COMPARED, CITY OF 



REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
J 0) ; NS TOWN , 1962-1967 a 



Year 


Revenues 

Collected 


Expenditures 


Percentage 

Revenues 


Change 

Expenditures 




2,972,365 


2,395,311 






I 963 


2,382,274 


2,444,877 


-19.85% 


+2.06% 


j4 


2,641,400 


2.494,869 


+10.87% 


+2.04% 


1965 


2,742,874 


2,655,871 


+3.84% 


+6.45% 


1966 


2,809,278 


2,842,856 


+2.42% 


+7.04% 


1967 


2,822,601 


2,779,098 


+.47% 


-2.24% 


Source : 


City of Johnstown 


financial report. 







Nonrevenue receipts and January cash balance not included. 
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FIGURE 3. 



CITY OF JOHNSTOWN FISCAL. ANALYSIS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 

SUMMARY OF REVENUE 
1962 ~ ' ‘ 1967 





SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 





SOURCE ! CITY OF JOHNSTOWN FINANCIAL REPORT. 
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Resume 



In reviewing the financial reports of the Cicy of Johns- 



town some generalisations are obvious* Over a six-year period 
the major source of the city f .s revenue has been the real estate 
tax* Property values thus are a factor in available receipts. 

An inspection of assessed valuations of real estate over the years 
indicates that in a period of expansion and inflation property 
values in the city have shown no increase* Forty years ago, in 
1928, the assessed valuation in the city was $ 79 , 964 , 770 . In 
1968 the assessed valuation was only $ 75 , 929 , 165 . The failure 
of the city to promote new construction is one of its major prob- 
lems. New construction must be encouraged to support a sound 
tax base. 



Act 481 **ci , specifically , the earned income tax. It is signJ f— 
leant '.hat the earned income, tax reached its peak of $513*698 in 
1957; the low was in 1961 when $329,168 was collected; and in 
1968, C '.OO, 000 was budgeted. The area f s economic woes are re- 
flected in these statistic. They show that in a period of econ- 
omic expansion Johnstown has not received its share. The "vicious 
circle" is obvious. To hold and attract business and industry the 
city must provide services; services cost money; the sources from 
which revenues can be obtained are not increasing. Thus, new 
sources must be found. 



ses have remained relatively stable over a twelve-year period. 
Again, the failure of businesses to expand is reflected in these 
dat a . 



tion tax and the garbage, collection fee. The occupation tax, 
levied in 1964, now provides appro ximately $275,000 per year. 

The garbage collection fee, levied in 1963, provided $142,000 in 



A second major source of income for the city has been the 




Two new sources that have been utilized are the occup 



O 1967 
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Table 2, a comparison of receipts and expenditures , shoves 
a pattern with receipts falling below expenditures* Added respon- 
sibilities on local governments are resulting in additional ex- 
penditures which in recent years are exceeding the increases in 
revenue. This analysis confirms the conclusions reached by the 
Cambria County Planning Commission when it suggests the following 
factors must be considered so that tlie city can implement plans 
and provide services that will make 1 t competitive* 

Assessments . It is expected that property taxes will con- 
tinue to represeixt the major source of Johnstown’s income. It is 
advised that this tax base be strengthened *gh the encourage- 

ment of sound land use, other than residential, to supplement 
assessments . 

The Redevelopment Authority’s Market Street Wes l Project 
is aimed at such a purpose. 

Sources of Assist s ice . Availability of federal and state 
grants should be researched before any projects are initiated. 
Since grant programs are constantly changing c ach case should be 
researched at the time it is being considered to insure all 
available assistance is obtained* 

The services of the County Planning Commission might be 
utilized* This function is also one of the most important for 
the City Coordinator to handle* 

Cap i t a J lup. roveinont ♦ Capital improvements should become 
a vital part of every annual nudget:. Funis should be. reserved 
each year for the ueve] opinent of capital improvements even if 
tax rates must be increased to provide the means. 

B udget Ad j ustmen ts . Current and future fiscal needs 

should be constantly reevaluated. A surplus cr deficiency with- 
in any particular category should be adjusted in ' iture budgets* 

/ budget should not be devel ^od solely on t • is is of previous 
annual expenditures but shou. ^ orien'.- d . •• realistic 

appraisals of future fiscal requiremeu . 
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Ta x tStirur t u rc » Constant review of tax structure is nec- 
essary to determine the need and feasibility for increases or 
decreases in the local tax rate. The Johnstown Council realis- 
tically raised the tax rate for 1968 when it was possible and 
necessary. 

Deb t St ructur c , Municipal debt should be utilised with 
prudence; however, required improvements can often be undertaken 
with long-term financing. Two basic types of bonds are employed 
at the municipal level. General obligation bonds may be sold to 
finance permanent type improvements. Careful use of this type 
of financing permits immediate development of needed facilities. 
Costs can be spaced over a period of years and thus eliminate 
major tax increases. The present city gai*age was constructed 
with funds raised in this manner. 

Another type of financing is through the use of revenue 
bouds which retuiui revenue through use of the facility. The 
city authorities have used revenue bonds. The Municipal Author- 
ity and the Water Authority are retiring the principal r id meet- 
ing interest charges with revenues derived from the operation of 
these utilities. 

Deb t Level 

Third class cities are restricted by the Pennsylvania 
laws to a maxim* v debt limit. The amount that could be borrowed 
was restricted l o a maximum of two percent of the city property 
valuation by cc un oilman ic action and an additional five percent 
with voter approve! . Thus until 1967 the city’s borrowing limit 
was seven percent of the assessc J valuation of real estate in 
Johnstown. Legislation : n 1967 raised the limit to five percent 
by councilmaaic action and 10 percent with voter approval. Johns- 
town has not reached this limit at any time in the last twelve 
years. 
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Tabic 1 also shows the borrowing capacity, the real estate 
evaluation, and the lnlllage rate for 1.962 and 1967. These figures 
were prepared by the County Planning Commission. 

The present bonded indebtedness results from two improve- 
ment bonds, both requiring only councilinanie action. The first 
bonds were sold in 1958 for $1,000,000 to be repaid at the rate 
of $50,000 per year for 20 years. The second bond was issued in 
1959 for $500,000 to be p a T d at the rate of $25,000 per year for 
20 year's. The bonded indebtedness .it the beginning of 1962 was 
$1,300,000; at the beginning of 1967 it had been reduced to 
$925,000 or a percentage decrease of 28.8. The debt: service costs 
^of the city have declined from $276,625 in 1962 to $213,230 in 
1967, a 22.8 percent decrease. By the time the last bonds have 
been retired the cost of interest will amount to $501,596 on 
the total of $1,500,000. The combined costs of principal and 
interest will have totalled $2,001,596. This means that for 
every dojJar received $1.34 will ha /e been paid out. 

Local governments must be cognizant of the costs of bor- 
rowing in terms of interest and rinancing charges. Yet increases 
in construction costs from higher wages and material costs might 
well exceed financing costs if necessary capital projects are 
deferred. 



Conclusi on 



The industrialist looking at Johnstown as a possible site 
for locating a plant would probably conclude that the Johnstown 
city government is faced with problems that are common to most 
western Pennsylvania communities. The common denominators of 
trouble can be rated in this order: 




a> 



Revenue resources reflecting a depressed area 
economy . 

Operating costs continuing to rise. 

Financial c^sts for conducting mandated programs. 
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( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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Public officials have a number of alternatives when con- 
fronted with fiscal crisis. The relative*, desirability of these 
courses of action must be weighed against one another and in re- 
lation to popular acceptance. The Pennsylvania Economy League 
suggests four courses of action by local officials: (1) raise 

taxes; (2) decelerate community improvement programs; (3) resort 
to deficit financing; and (4) save through c dent operation. 

This fourth possibility is one more honored in discussion 
than in practice. The community can provide fiscal flexibility 
by saving through efficient operation. 

Johns tow n has attempted all four courses over the years. 
Taxes have been raised over th^ past two years to useet the in- 
creased cost of government. New sources have been tapped in 
the garbage collection fee and the occupation tax. Data, pre- 
sented ii Table 3 indicate that taxes per capita collected in 
Johnstown are slightly higher than the average for third-class 
cities in Pennsylvania and the expenditures per capita are lower. 

Johnstown officials have deferred capital improvements 
for many years. In fact, part of the community's inability to 
compete with other communities for industry might be related to 
the reluctance to spend money for needed capital improvements and 
the voters failure to insist on improvement programs. In the 
post-war period when many communities were investing as much as 
5C: percent of their budgets in capital improvements Johnstown was 
content to spend two percent. This reluctance to spend is re- 
flected in the appearance of the city and in public, morale. The 
Public Safety Building, the fire halls, and city streets -^'ve the 
appearance of a depressed area. The blue paint on the fire hall 
windows is not enough to dress up the city. 

Frequent reference has been made in this report to the im- 
portance of improved physical appearance of the Johnstown area in 
its competition for new industry. Table 4 presents a. projected 
capital investment program to 1972 for the City of Johnstown 
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Source: Local Government Financial S-atistics. 
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which would improve public buildings, public safety, transporta- 
tion, and recreational facilities . 

Since 1958 the City Council has resorted to borrowing to fi- 
nance improvements . A report of the debt st£itus is included else- 
where in this rex^ort. Loans totalling $1,500,0QC have been made. 
This does not ax^p roacli the D.egal limit and appears justified. 

Johnstown , in the past, has been commended by the Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League for reducing costs by efficient operacion. 

It is to be hoped that the local government will continue in this 
direction . 

In summary, these statements can be made. The city at p 5 ** 03 "” 
er is not facing a financial crisis. The tax rate has been in- 
creased, but with permission of the courts the property tax could 
be increased further. This is not to recommend a raise, but to 
point out that the limit has not been approached- Per capita 
taxes could be levied as another source of revenue. Other addi- 
tional sources remain, although any attempt to impose new levies 
would be unpopular with the voters. 

Borrowing by the city council is well within the legal lim- 
its and payments have been made since 1958 to reduce the princi- 
pal and cover the interest. The $75,000 payments x?er year have 
not appeared to be oppressive. Additional borrowing is x^ossible 
if required to finance necessary projects or progrcims. 

In reviewing how financial elements in the Johnstown gov- 
ernment may contribute to economic* development, the following con- 
siderations merit attention: 

(1) Review all previous studies prepared for the city 
and the area. The Pennsylvania Economy League ~ 
Fiscal and Adminis trative Stud\ of the City of 
Johnstown prepared in 1960, the city's Master 
Plan, the CenLral Business District Development 
Plan, and data prepared by the Regional and 
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County Planning Commissions for the city have 
made suggestions not yet af fectuatcd. 

(2) Consider carefully the City Capital Improve- 
ment Program prepared by the Cambria Planning 
Commission. The proposed program will be re- 
quired if Johnstown is to provide the climate 
and seivices to become economically competitive. 

(3) Utilize all available state and federal funds 
available. The city and area are involved in 
some project with state and federal funds at 
present. Redevelopment, the Juvenile Program, 
and the City-State partnership are such programs. 

(4) Use the services of the Planning Commission and 
the City Coordinator's office to keep up-to- 
date on ava ^ble programs. 

(5) Enlist the support of the business community 
and the local citizenry to assist in planning. 
There is an active citizen's group now func- 
tioning. It should continue. 

(6) Reassess all operations and programs regularly. 
Local governments have a tendency to become 
static. Programs and policies must be adapted 
to meet new problems. 
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CHAPTER 6 



AVAILABILITY OF ESSENTIAL PUBLIC SERVICES 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



The preceding section which examined tlie financial 
experience and potential of the local government was designed 
to provide a basis for analyzing the quantity and quality of 
essential public services needed and required by the citizenry, 
influence plant location and industrial expansion. The major 
emphasis of this report is on the City of Johnstown. However , 
it should be noted that there are 19 other municipalities in 
the urbanizv 2 d area and in the remainder of the county there are 
33 boroughs, one first-class township and 29 second-class 
townships . 

Each of these 64 governmental units collects taxes and 
dispenses services. The city budget has been covered in detail 
and shows that revenues collected amounted to approximately 
$3,500,000 in 1967. The municipalities in the urbanized area 
collect arid spend more than $4,500,000 per year and the 64 county 
units of government (including the 19 in the urbanized area) will 
handle over $7,500,000.** 



1. Department of Internal Affairs Financial Reports: 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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In addition to the above amount!) the County Commissioners ' 
Office hay submitted a 1968 budget of some $5,000,000. Thirteen 
school d:i.sti*icts collect additional taxes and the various; author- 
ities levy service charges for water, sewage, and garbage disposal. 
Finally, $40,000,000 in federal funds has been channeled into 
Cambria Couiaty in the last four years. (See Appendix) 

No data are included to cover government or services 
in Somerset County. However, southern Somerset County is close iy 
related to the Johnstown urbanized area. Windber has been assisted 
by the Greater Johnstown Chamber of Commerce and Conemaugh Township 
is tied to Johnstown more closely than to communities in its county 

The major issue, then, in this section concerns the 
adequacy of services provided by Johnstown and the numerous local 
governments in county and area. Johnstown, as the core city in 
the metropolitan area, is most important. The public image of 
the area is determined largely by that of the city. Johnstown 
must provide the leadership to hold and to attract industry. It 
can also assist its neighbors in providing services for the entire 
area. It is logical to emphasize the efforts of Johnstown. 

To evaluate services criteria must be established. The 

Industrial Development Department: of the New York Central Railroad, 

now a part of the Penn Central System, detailed the criteria 

industry might apply when considering locating in a community. 

These services were specified: (1) schools, (2) police departments 

(3) fire departments, (4) sewer systems, (5) streets, (6) lighting, 

(7) recreation and cultural facilities, (8) sound government 

2 

financing, and (9) a businesslike political climate. 

This list is not designed to be all inclusive, but it 
can serve as a checklist of services that industry demands of 
local governments. Specific questions relating to each service are 
listed in the Appendix. 
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School:-; 



Educational facilities are covered in detail elsewhere . 
However, two major developments of significance, should be re- 
ported. The first is the construction of the new Johnstown 
College of the University of Pittsburgh. Although the University 
has been operating a branch in Johnstown since 1927 the construc- 
tion of the new buildings on 4 00 acres in Richland Township in 
1967 served as a stimulus to the area. It has provided the 



opportunity for many young people to attend college. The college 
contributes to the economic health of the community with faculty 
salaries, purchase of equipment and supplies, and the expenditures 
of 350 dormitory students. University people can serve, as resource 
people, and as contributors to various aspects of community life. 
Finally, the Johnstown College provioed a psychological lift to 
area residents as indicated by answers to the questions on the 
household survey. The new college represents a positive accom- 
plishment . 



The second major development related to education in the 
area is the construction of the area Vocational-Technical School. 
First, it represents a new level of area cooperation. Eight school 
districts are cooperating, including two in Somerset County. This 
cooperation could set a pattern for action in other areas of 
community life. 

Second, the Vocational-Technical School should provide 
preparation and training for area young people that will prepare 
them to function in area industry or outside the community where 
v/ork opportunities are available. This, too, is a commimity 
responsibility . 



Police 

Numbers, training, and equipment are the important con- 
siderations in evaluating police services. The county, the 
urbanized area and the city are covered. The communities in 

Cambria County are served by 925 police officers with 75 police 

O 
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officials. Ninety --a ever, full-time, and 35 part-time officers: patrol 

3 

the urbanized area. Johnstown had 72 policemen in 1968 although 

100 are authorized by Council, On the basis of the national median 
of 1.48 police per 1,000 population^ Johnstown should have 80 men; 
300 could serve the county. It would appear that the city is under- 
staffed and the county's municipalities are over-staffed. Police 
services throughout the county arc expensive and not uniformly 
efficient throughout the area. 

Johnstown has problems not common to the smaller munic- 
ipalities. As a third class city it is obl..igated to use only 
full-time police, except ir. dire emergencies. Po3.ice can be 
appointed only after passing physical and mental examinations. 

The state has also set a minimum salary scale for cities that is 
higher than salaries paid in most of the smaller communities . 

Recruiting in Johnstown is affected by the same factors 
that complicate it in all urban :.reas. These include the rela- 
tively low pay, the hours worked, the dangers involved and the 
unfavorable attitude of the public. Recruiting problems appear 
to be more acute in urban centers than in the suburbs or rural 
communities . But when qualified men are recruited budget con- 
siderations restrict the size of the department. The Johnstown 
department is large enough to handle routine situations; emergencies 
within the city could conceivably overtax the force. 

The Johnstown police department is the only one organized 
into specialized units. There arc four units; the patrolmen, 
traffic division, the detective bureau, and the juvenile section. 
They rely upon the Pennsylvania State Police for detective services 
or upon the District Attorney’s Office. 



3. Background Information, Cambria County, Cambria County 
Planning Commission, Martin Gilchrist, Director, 1968. 

4. The Municipal Yearbook, Eds, Nolting, O. F. and Arnold, 
Davis S. ; Chicago, 1967. 
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Wo regularly os Lablishod training program... for new officers 
or refresher courses for veteran officers is available in the 
county. Ihe usual training procedure is to assign the. neophyte 
to work with a veteran officer for two or three weeks . Then the 
new Oj.ficex' is assigned to work. Tn Johnstown the first assign- 
ments are with the patrol in the cruisers . Here the new officer 
has someone to work with until he gains experience. As he acquires 
this experience he may move to other units. 

Training programs are presented in the county, however. 

The District Attorney’s Office, the Pennsylvania State Police and 
the F.B.I. have offered special courses. Unfortunately these 
.courses are offered infrequently and on a voluntary basis. 

Modern and efficient equipment is available to the city 
police. Johnstown operates 18 police vehicles, including prowl 
cars, cruisers, and motorcycles. There are 75 police vehicles 
in Cambria County, 31 of them in the urban area. Modern weapons 
provided city police and for the city and suburbs two— way 
radios are standard equipment. 

Suburban officials report that working relations among 
police units are satisfacti They offer the suburban radio 

network as an example of ai cooperation. Other areas of co- 
operation should be sougni; .> enhance the effectiveness of police 
services . 

The reputation of ocal police departments appears to be 

l* 

excellent. It has attracted national attention since the crime 
rate in the metropolitan area has been the lowest in the nation 
for the last nine years according to the F.B.I. Uniform Crime 
Reports. Without detracting from the excellent work of the area 
police it should be mentioned that a low crime rate does not always 
mean efficient policing. It can also indicate poor record keeping 
or failure to detect crimes committed in the area. 




5. Gilchrist, Martin, op . cit . 
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Fire Project ion 

The. local population needs and industry demands adequate 
fire protection. Within Cambria County there are 3,000 volunteer 
firemen operating out of 55 fire stations. Johnstovm has the 
only paid professional department in the metropolitan area. The 
105 city firemen are stationed in seven fire houses. In the 
city the total cost of fire protection is paid from city funds. 
Throughout the remainder of the area the basic costs are handled 
by the. volunteer companies, largely in the form of public contri- 
butions . 

The city's professional department is tnc major factor 
in keeping fire insurance rates at the minimum for the entire 
urban area. It would appear that all districts in the urban area 
have adequate fire protection for' present and future purposes 
according to ci'iteria established by the National Fire Underwriters 
Association. The cooperation among the professional and volunteer 
units has been a contributing factor to the fire fighting efficiency. 
Yet it can be improved . 

The Johnstown equipment is modern and adequate. Fire 
houses are located so that area coverage exceeds standards estab- 
lished by the fire underwriters. Training under the. chief and 
senior officers is continual. The chief and his staff also 
make regular inspections throughout the city to avoid fire hazards 
and to eliminate potential danger spots. Area training and in- 
spection is less systematic. 

The cost of providing fire protection for the city and 
urban community is high and increasing. The surrounding commun- 
ities enjoy the added protection of city training and modern 
specialized equipment. Some consideration should be given to 
finding financial support from area municipalities v;ho benefit 
from the city's professional services and specialized equipment. 



6 . Ibid . 
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In densely populated conunimit ieo waste disposal has become 



a major problem. Jolmstown has planned and constructed a modern 
sewage disposal system that is adequate to handle the present and 
future needs of the community and industry. The Municipal Authority 
was reactivated by the city in 1960 to construct and to operate 
such a system. Although the authority was created by the city 
representatives from Westmont, Southmont and Richland were appointed 
to the board. Eleven municipalities and the Bethlehem Steel plants 
are served by the system. Johnstown, Upper Yoder, lower Yoder, 
Westmont, Soutlimolit, Dale, Geistown, Richland, Stonycreelc, Franlclin 
and East Conemaugh are participants. 

The sewage disposal plant has been in operation for six 
years and has attracted attention as a model in the state. Ad-- 
ditional lines are still being laid and some properties remain to 
be tapped into the system but this worlc is continuing. As more 
people are served the costs per tap-in have decreased. Lower rates 
can be anticipated. 



emerge. Most county communities have availed themselves of state 
and federal assistance to meet their needs. The latest grant of 
$10,000 for the Borough of Loretto was announced in December 1968. 
Discussions are now underway between the Municipal Authority and 
communities drained by the Little Conemaugh and Stonycreek Rivers 
to bring them into the disposal system. If accomplished it would 
further reduce the cost per community and contribute to area co- 
operation. It is to bo encouraged in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. 

A clean adequate water supply is also available in the 
Johnstoxm area. A joint water authority was created in 1963 by 
Johnstown, Westmont and Southmont. The authority purchased the 
Johnstown Water Company from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Since the purchase of the company, rates have been reduced and the 



Outside the urban area disposal problems continue to 
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service lies remained excellent. In die most rapidly developing 
section of the Johnstown area, Richland, the Highland Water Author- 
ity provides services. 



Sti'eet: 



ways — Transport a t ion 



Transportation is a major problem for J oh ns town and Cambria 
County. Prior to the automotive age, Johnstown’s location along 
the river, then the Pennsylvania Canal, and the mainline of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was an asset. The rugged terrain is a 
liability. The terrain in Cambria and Somerset Counties makes 
highway construction and maintenance difficult and expensive. In- 
adequate access routes exist to Route 30, an east-west highway 
30 miles to the south in Somerset County, and to Route 22 in 
central Cambria County. Turnpike entrances at Bedford and Somerset 
have stimulated the economies of both communities but the 35 miles 
to both points has been too great to contribute significantly to 
the economy of the Greater Johnstown Community. Bus service is 
slow and infrequent. The Penn Central Railroad continues to 
attempt to reduce passenger service, even on one of its mainlines. 
It is to be hoped that the reconstruction of Route 219 running 
north and south to connect the Pennsylvania and the Keystone Short- 
way may have a positive effect on the area. 



The inter-county network laces the area with paved roads. 
Snowfall and the terrain keep highway crews busy from January to 
March. New township roads are being constructed. The Richland 
Township area at present is under the most pressure to provide 
streets and roads to serve its growing population, the Johnstown 
College, and the. Vocational-Technical School. 



Approximately 20 percent of the city budget is used 
annually to construct and maintain streets, The main thoroughfares 
in the city are well maintained. In areas outside the central 
business district street repair has been neglected. The city's 
topography complicates its problems in maintaining streets and 

increases costs. 135 
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An established schedule for street cleaning exists and is 
rigidly kept. The; downtown area receives the primary attention 
and is adequately served. better residential neighborhoods enjoy 
the benefit of better service. Personnel and equipment impose 
limitations but Johnstown’s streets are as well kept as those of 
comparable cities and most of its suburbs. 

The central business district is adequately lighted with 
new street lights installed in 1961. Prospect, Conemaugh Boro, 
and Lower Bedford Street, all adjacent to the downtown, need 
additional lighting. Residential sections in the city are generally 
well lighted and council is responsive, within reasonable limits, 
to the request of citizens for new lights. 

Traffic congestion has been chronic in the downtown area. 

It will continue until the by-pass highways are completed and off- 
street parking facilities are provided. City officials are aware 
of the problem aiTd with the assistance of the state highway de- 
partment are Working to relieve it. The Loop Traffic System of 
one way streets was designed to speed traffic through the city. It 
succeeded. The. new Route 219, the Roosevelt Boulevard Extension 
and the Kernvillc. Elevated Highway will take through traffic out 
of the business district and relieve part of the congestion. 

The Johns town Parking Authority has just announced plans 
for a parking garage to be located on Market Street. Parking sur- 
veys have shown this to be the area with the greatest need for 
additional off street spaces. Its location between the city’s 
largest department stores and only two blocks from the new shopping 
center in Market Street West should be advantageous. It will be 
financed by revenue bonds to be paid from receipts collected for 
parking. This should relieve congestion and stimulate the down- 
town business area. The parking garage represents an opportunity 
for the city to make an investment which will enhance the competitive 
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position of the downtown and provide an incentive for private 
investment in retail and service activities in the central business 
district . 



Recreation and Culture 



The Johnstown area in its efforts to 3.ocate new sources of 



employment to improve the existing economic conditions, must attract 
new industry and commerce to the area. This tack is not simple 
since Johnstown is in competition with other areas. Industry will 
se3.ect a site that is most desirab3.e in terms of satisfying its 
particular requirements. Recreation and cultural facilities are 
among the 3ist of requirements in any plant location criteria. In- 
dustry places great importance bn locations that offer their 
employees an opportunity to live in agreeable and attractive sur- 
roundings. The employees and their families should have ample 
opportunities within their salaries to enjoy a full-range of 
community services, obtain adequate housing and have access to 
recreational and cultural activities. Thus, recreation becomes im- 
portant in the competition for economic growth. 



encourage the area's family forming group (20 to 39) and its college 
educated young citizens to remain in the area. It is the young 
groups which give continuity to the community. In the Johnstown 
region they are moving away. Many of them do not return because 
of lack of economic opportunity. 



also directly affects the- stabilization or increase in property 
values. It is important that adequate open spaces and recreation 
areas be supplied by the community as a contributing factor towards 
deterring blight of future slum areas. To show how a park can 
increase property values it is estimated that the properties 
surrounding Mellon Square Park in Pittsburgh have increased eight 
times in value since the park's completion. Recreation is important 
in many many ways to the area struggling for economic survival. 



Recreation and cultural facilities ar~ also important to 



The development of recreational open spaces in a community 
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In the future, those; factors which determine the need for 
recreation will continue, to increase. All age: groups whether they 
are children at play enjoying organized garnet: or senior citizens 
enjoying passive recreation will fee.] the increased need for 
facilities. 'i'hu responsibility of the community to provide 
these facilities will increase. Therefore, it is imperative that 
an adequate recreational program be prcpai*cd and implemented. 

Earlier studies of recreation in Johnstown , including a 
detailed survey by the Regional Planning Commission, indicate that 
improvements should be made in facilities and program. The city, 
county and state are working toward that end. 



The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has provided three state 
parks within a 35 mile, radius of the city. Blue Knob in Blair County, 
Shawnee in Bedford County, ar.d Prince Gallitizin in northern Cambria 
County are easily available from Johnstown. They provide oppor- 
tunities for swimming, fishing, camping, boating, hiking, and 
picnicking . 

Roxbury Park includes two baseball diamonds, two softball 
diamonds, and a Little League field. Intermediate, Pony, Junior 
and Senior Leagues use this baseball park. Lighted tennis courts, 
basketball and volleyball courts and u picnic- area are a part of 
the park. No revenues arc collected for use of park facilities; 
all funds for its operation come from city taxes. The baseball 
programs are sponsored by the city, along with the junior and 
senior basketball leagues that use the high school and junior- 
high school gymnasiums. 

The summer recreation piugram in Johnstown is financed 
and controlled by the city government. Greater Johnstown School 
District facilities are utilized. Other communities operate 
summer programs alone or in conjunction with neighbors. 



Cambria Library has been supported by a one-half mill 
tax levied by the city for that purpose. A $4,000 grant from the 
city*s Recreation Authority to hire a professional librarian was 
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the: service area could bo enlarged and library facilities improved. 
The county and other municipalities have become involved . Westmont, 
Southinont and Richland are regular contributors. 



the urbanized area. Recreational and cultural goals as they re- 
late to economic development would point to the need to develop 
a unified area recreation program to include the 19 municipalities 
in the Greater Johnstown Area. Better coordination and cooperation 
would reduce the cost and strengthen the program. The Johnstown 
Recreation Authority should be reactivated and assigned the respon- 
sibility for a coordinated program. Continued use of state and 
federal funds should be sought. 



Hore than $400,000 are invested annually in recreation in 
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CHAPTER 7 



SEPARATISM VS. CONSOLIDATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 



The analysis of the financial experience and potential as 
v;ell as the character of essential public services needed for 
economic development in the Greater Johr.stown Area indicate that 
some form of local governmental reorganization is necessary. The 
19 municipalities in the area fail to meet the criteria as good 
governments. Some services are not provided; others are inadequate; 
and when services are provided the cost is higher than in comparable 
areas throughout the state and the nation. (See Johnstown Fiscal 
Data and the Municipal Yearbook) It is possible that an integrated 
approach would be more, efficient and more cconomicuj . 

Three sets of problems affecting economic dsvelc «-n L 
the Greater Johnstown Area are discernible; (1) the probi<_ ti .s of 
Johnstown as the core city of the metropolitan and labor market 
area; (2) suburban needs and problems; (3) area wide problems. 

In the first category the City of Johnstown is confronted 
with loss of revenues as its middle and upper income residents move 
to the suburbs, traffic congestion and parking problems, increased 
costs of government to provide new and additional services, and the 
spread of blight and obsolescence. These are not unique to 
Johnstown, but common "to many Eastern core cities. Nor does the 
existence of some problems imply that they have not been recognized 
q and attacked. Progress has been made; but problems still exist. 
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The suburbs-' in the Johnstown area include those older 
boroughs that have problems remarkably similar to the central city. 
Dale, East Contmaugh, and Franklin are such municipalities. The 
newer suburbs suffer "growing pains". Gels town , Richland, Upper 
Yoder, and Lower Yoder Townships are bearing the brunt of the demand 
for schools, streets, sewage lines, and utility lines. Each new 
house in the suburban developments requires a package of public 
services which entail capital outlays ranging from $2,500 to 
$3,500, depending upon the density of the development and the 
degree of utilization. Thus capital expenditures run substantially 
higher . 

The third set of problems include area-wide problems that 
affect both the city and the suburbs. Some services essential to 
metropolitan living cannot be provided separately by each munici- 
pality. The size and geographic extent of the capital investment, 
the eccnomic forces at work, the nature of the physical environment, 
or the claims for use by the residents of the area make it impossible 
for communities to provide or meet the needs separately. Among 
these are the provision of area-wide transportation systems, the 
control of air and water pollution, the reservation of open land 
for outdoor use and recreation, broad land use planning, and the 
stimulation of growth in the economy of the area. These are the 
problems of the city, of the suburbs, a^ ’ of the region. 

Even during the course ls - ,.*ey it has become 

obvious that there has been some evidence of a growing maladjust- 
ment between what governments are called upon to do and their 
ability to perform. The apparent maladjustment, or inability to 
meet area needs, is not related to lack of dedication or ability 
on the part of local officials. Rather it is related to the 
structure of local governments Regardless of causes, it is 



1. Committee for Economic Development; Guiding Metro - 
politan Growth , P. 21, New York 1960. 
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apparent that some, form of governmental reorganization will 
be required to facilitate the solution of area problems . 

Research within the area discloses an awareness on the 
part of some community leaders of the necessity for reorgani- 
zation of governmental structures. The City of Johnstown's meeting 
with its neighbors in 1960, 1961, and 1963 to discuss consolidation 
and cooperation, the formation of an Intergovernmental Council , 
and the efforts of the Imp rove Johnstown Asscciation in 1966 
to bring Westmont and Southmont into the cicy are evidence of 
the awareness in the community. The abandoning of the Inter- 
governmental Council and the failure of efforts in Westmont and 
Southmont to consolidate indicate the lack of agreement among those 
who make decisions and influence action. Organized resistance on 
the part of the populace toward reorganization that would involve 
annexation or corse lidation is apparent. 

Research further shows little interest in or awareness of 
alternatives to c i.^olidation. An important part of this report 
must be devoted tc> the necessity for governmental reorganization 

if the area is t< realize its economic and human potential, and 
the possible app ches to reorganization, including alternatives 
to consolidation. There are numerous alternatives. Strength 
and weakness will be covered. 



As mentioned earld'* in this report, there are three 
basic reasons for advancing the position that the city and suburbs 
must reorganize their governments so that cooperation is possible. 




First , there are grounds for believing that the integrated 
approach to area problems is more efficient and economical per 
unit of service provided. One recent venture in cooperative 
effort, the sewage project, is proof of this within the area. It 
is simple economics to prove that one sewage treatment plant, one 
sewage line and system, with one engineer to operate the plant 
with a; single staff is cheaper and more efficient than fourteen 
small plants and systems. Here the community has made a significant 
move into joint area -tion. It is evident that this effort has 
been successful. 
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Second , there are a number of problems that are not being 
met adequately or at all for lack of a metropolitan approach. One 
very good example is air pollution and another is recreation. 



There are problems of greater significance than recreation 
in the area, but it is illustrative of the inadequacies that 
develop from unintegrated and uncoordinated efforts. Approxi- 
mately $'i00,000 is spent for recreation in the Johnstown area 
each year. This includes money spent by various municipalities 
and school districts. It does not include the expenditures of 
the Community Chest agencies, that is Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 

YWCA , or the Teen Canteen. If this figure is added another 
§275,000 — the total spent each year is well over $600,000. 



A third reason pointing to reorganization to effect 
cooperation is that some problems are of such mounting im- 
portance that sooner or later they will compel some form of 
governmental action. If local governments do not or cannot handle 
local problems, it becomes necessary for state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies to assume responsibilities. This has happened 
in the case of stream pollution and in public school consolidation. 
Governmental policies should be developed and carried out at a 
level of government closest to home. The city, boroughs, and 
townships can meet and handle their own problems as well, if not 
better, than governments far removed from the scene in Harrisburg 
and Washington. This does not mean that local communities should 
not be interested in state and federal assistance when it is 
available and needed; it does imply that communities ought to 
make policy and solve area problems as they arise. Federal 



assistance in redevelopment and urban renewal has aided the city 
of Johnstown; the city-state partnership now in progress can 
help rejuvenate the community. This kind of federal, state and 
local cooperation is justified. Air pollution, regional planning 
and recreation are local problems that must be met by local 



governments. They cannot be tackled by small 

but a metropolitan government could cope with 

O 
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local jurisdictions; 
these matters without 
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"Local government" as used in this report includes all 
units of government below the level of the slate. This in- 
cludes: counties, townships , cities, and boroughs. "Reorgan- 
isation of governmental structure" refers to: (1) changes in the 

jurisdiction of local governments, and (2) the reallocation of 
powers or functions among existing units of governments. 

Local government reorganization is currently being 
• 1 

examined. A consideration of consolidation and its alternatives 
for 19 communities in the Johnstown area needs to take account 
of several considerations: 



First , it should be clear that no form of governmental 
reorganization will automatically solve area problems. Re- 
organization might make the solution to some problems possible. 
Second , most discussion in the communities about reorganization 
has been stricted to realignment of communities, or consolidation 
with the y. It should be emphasized that other alignments are 
possible. Third , the reorganization need not be restricted to 
the Johnstown area. Other communities in the two county area 
should look at possibilities. As one illustration, Spangler and 
Barnesboro in the north of the comity might consider greater 
joint effort in community affairs. The school districts lave 
already set the precedent. Finally, any eh -p',- r ' 1 Mil -1 ''Q T)V ' — 

ceded by study and planning. in this respect th ^ 

various approaches to local governmental reorganization are 
presented. They follow: 



1. Annexation and consolidation 

2. The use of extra-territorial powers 

3. Intergovernmental agreements 

4. Voluntary Metropolitan Councils 

5. The Urban County 

6. Transfer of function to the state 

7. City-county consolidation 

8. Metropolitan Special Districts (Authorities) 

9. Federation 




1. As of the date of this report, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Community Affairs has contracted with the Fetter 
Government Associates, Inc. to study ^l^ ^roblcm. 
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There are strength and weakness in each form or re- 
organization; each has its limitations. The area is not res- 
tricted to any one of the above forms. They may he used in 
conjunction with each other. Some comment upon each of the 
alternatives follows . 



Annexation and Consolidation 

Annexation and consolidation are the tV70 general ways by 
which municipal boundaries arc adjusted. Annexation is the 
absorption of territory by a city. The result is a larger and 
not essentially different governmental unit. Consolidation 
is the joining together of two or more units of government of 
approximately equal stature to form a new unit of government. The 
methods used in each case a^e prescribed by the state law. 

These are the two most popular. Consolidation efforts 
have been made in Johnstown, but they have failed for a number 
of reasons. The efforts have always been directed at bringing 
smaller units into consolidation with the city. One of the weak- 
nesses of this method is the legal difficulty, thus its low 
political f easibil i 1:y . 'New & f r on eliminate this 

s mentioned a tudy now in pro; ruas may shed light 
on consolidation as a form. 

The Use of Extraterritori.^ ^owers 

Extraterritorial powers are power; vnich a city exercises 
outside its territorial limits to regulate activity there or to 
assist in providing services to city residents. In Pennsylvania 
the Third Class City Code grants such powers to cities like 
Johnstown . 

The regulatory powers granted incl.de control over 
possible threat*? to health and safety, ah^.ement of nuisances, 
and the regulation of Zoning and subdivisions. The city has used 
these powers sparingly; nevertheless they do exist. 

O 
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A city's use of extraterritorial power is a way of 
extending its geographical jurisdiction. Prom the standpoint 
of the metropolitan area as a whole this may prove a disadvan- 
tage if it deters the city from cooperating with the other comm- 
unities ill an area-wide approach yielding greater over-all 
benefits. This approach also raises the question of intergovern- 
mental friction if the city is not. Carerul to be a "good iighbor". 
it’s major weakness is its limited applicability. It may, however, 
be considered in conjunction with other approaches. 

Intergovernmental Agreements : Joint Exer cise 

of Power and Intergovernmental Sales of Services 

Intergovernmental agreements are arrangements under which 
a governmental unit conducts an activity jointly or in cooperation 
with one or more governmental units, or by contracting for its 
performance by another governmental unit. The agreement - bo 
permanent or temporary; pursuant to special act or gen- . w; 

effective with or without voter anproval; and may be formal or 
informal in character. Intergovernmental agreements may be 
for the provision of direct services to c * tizens of two or more 
jurisdictions, such as water supply ox police protection; or they 
may be g >vernmental housekeeping activities, such as joint purchasing 
or personnel administration activities. 

Pennsylvania law provides for such intergovernmental agree- 
ments. In southeastern Pennsylvania 693 agreements are in effect, 
mostly in the form of contracts for services, but also in the 
form of agreements for joint provision of services. Suburban areas 
were involved with a high popxilation density. Police, fire pro- 
tection, and sewage disposal were the most frequent functions 
represented . 



2. George S. Blair, Inter jurisdictional Agreemen ts in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 

Pels Institute of Local and State Government, 1961). 
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This is not new to the Johnstown area. The Johnstown 
Municipal Authority provides sewage services for eleven munici- 
palities. A Johnstovm— Westmont— Southmont Water Authority sells water 
to a number of other communities. Dale and Ferndale Boroughs have 
joint arrangements on use of equipment. And an Intergovernmental 
Council had been established to investigate other possibilities. 

It has been abandoned. 

Some suggested areas for sale of services might include 
fire protection for Westmont and Southmont from the city; police 
services, specifically detective services by the city to other 
communities. This would be to the advantage of the city and its 
neighbors. It would improve services and take some of the 
financial load from the city. 

Joint Purchasing 

Joint purchasing offers great possibilities for direct 
savings. An intergovernmental approach to air and stream pollu- 
tion offers the only hope for success in dealing with these 
problems. Again, any other approach inignt be used in conjunction 
with the intergovernmental agreements. 

Voluntar y Metropolitan Councils 

Voluntary metropolitan councils are voluntary associations 

of elected officials from most or all of the governments of a 

metropolitan area, formed "to seek a better understanding among 

the governments and officials in the area, to develop a consensus 

regarding metropolitan needs, and to promote coordinated action in 

3 

solving their problems." They are intergovernmental agreements 
for joint conduct of activities in research, planning, and de- 
liberations on issues of area-wide concern. 



3. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Alternative Approaches to Governmental Reorganization in 
Metropolita n Areas , Washington, D. C.» June 1962. 
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Although councils vary with respect to their mode of 
establishment and membership, they usually have these character- 
istics; (1) They Citt across or embrace several jurisdictions; they 
do not stop at County lines. (2) They are composed of the chief 
elected officer of the local governments in the area, and could 
have representation from the county and state. (3) They have, no 
operating function; Rather they are forums for discussion, research 
and recommendation Only. Recommendations are made to the constituent 
governments. Or to state legislatures. (A) They are multi-purpose, 
concerning themselves with many area- wide problems. (5) They 
employ a full-time staff. 

Such a council was established in the Johnstown area. It 
did meet. No staff was hired but area problems were aired. It has 
been dropped. It could conceivably be revived. 

The Urban County 

The urban county approach to reorganization of local gov- 
ernment refers to the development of the county from its traditional 
position as an administrative subdivision of the state for carrying 
on the state’s functions — such as elections, law enforcement, and 
judicial functions — to one in which it provides a significant number 
of services of a municipal nature throughout all or parts of its 
jurisdiction. This development may occur through the piecemeal 
transfer of functions, or through the gradual expansion of some 
counties from the status of rural government to one performing 
many urban functions in unincorporated urban areas. In some cases 
the county has granted or assigned new functions. 

In Cambria County the Commissioners have taken on new 
functions. The county has entered into recreation, housing* 
planning, mental health, and the support of the airport. Although 
it is highly unlikely that Cambria County Commissioners will re- 
place local officials, it is possible that the county could be , 
involved in many new service functions. 
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Transfer of functions to the State Government 

This approach to governmental reorganization in metropolitan 
areas involves the transfer of function and the direct performance 
of an urban function by an executive agency of the state govern- 
ment. Obviously, not all functions can be so transferred. This 
approach then, is limited, and -must be used only with other 
approaches. One area where the state may function to the best 
advantage is in flood control. In fact, the Johnstown area has 
appealed to the state and has received help in cleaning up streams 
and in reducing chances of overflowing. 

Transfer of functions to the state differ in degree, if not 
in kind, from other approaches considered in this report in that 
they tend to depend upon decisions made beyond the immediate met- 
ropolitan area, specifically, actions of the state legislature. 

There are other Weaknesses in this approach. The transfer 
of government functions to the state has the weakness of taking 
away a portion of local responsibility and authority. It tends to 
diminish the stature of local government. The approach is offered 
only as a partial solution to be used in conjunction with other 
methods. 



Metropolitan Special Districts 

Metropolitan districts can take a number of forms. The 
most popular is the authority structure. Authorities are special 
purpose bodies created by municipalities to perform special 
functions. They are chartered by the courts with permission of the 
Commonwealth. They ordinarily perforin services rather than 
regulatory functions. They can be established by a single munici- 
pality or jointly with other municipalities or units of government. 

The City of Johnstown has created a number of authorities 
as listed: 
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1. Johnstown Area Recreation Authority — (Residents appointed 
from outside the city,) 

2. Redevelopment Authority of the City of Johns town — (City 
residents only.) 

3. Johnstown Municipal Authority — (Created by city, serves 
the area and has members from outside the city.) 

4. Greater Johnstown Water Authority — (A joint authority 
with Westmont and Southmont.) 

5. Johnstown— Cambria County Airport Authority — (Joint city- 
county operation.) 

6. Johnstown Housing Authority — (Members appointed by the 
Mayor and Governor.) 

7. Johnstown Parking Authority — (Majority of members from 
the city.) 



This kind of reorganization of governmental structure is 
effective. There are additional areas of services wherein it 
might function. It has a number of advantages. Services can be 
provided without sapping a municipality's borrowing power. 

Authorities can and do sell bonds , borrow monies, and collect charges 
for services rendered. It has the further advantage of allowing 
communities to work together without affecting the autonomy of 
the participants. Finally, it has been possible for communities 
in the Johnstown area to utilise the services of people who would 
not run for public office, nor could the communities afford to 
hire their services. Yet, they have served on authorities. 



The most frequently heard weakness is in the fact that the 
authorities are not directly responsible to the voters, nor can 
authority members be removed by voters. Authorities, however, are 
restricted in carrying out only those specific functions assigned 
them by the creating bodies. Members of these bodies are respon- 
sible to and removable by the voters. 
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City-County Consolidation 

City-county consolidation takes three forms; (1) the 
merger of the county and cities within it into a single unit of 
government; (2) substantial merger of the county and city, but 
the retention of the county as a separate unit for some functions; 
(3) unification of some, but not all, of the municipal govern- 
ments and the county government. 

This approach is not one that can be easily attained. It 
would require some permissive legislation from the state and in 
some cases, voter approval. 

Some precedents have been set. Philadelphia is the only 
one In Pennsylvania. Areas in Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico 
and Virginia have moved in this direction in the last decade. 

Federation 

' The federation plan involves the division of local govern- 
ment functions into two levels. Area wide functions are assigned 
to an area-wide or metropolitan government, with boundaries en- 
compassing the units from which the functions are assumed. The 
local type government functions are left to the existing munic- 
ipalities.** 

The several proposals for a federation plan that have 
received consideration in the United States have required special 
constitutional authorization for the specific metropolitan areas 
seeking the federation form, the drafting of a local charter 
and the approval of the charter by more than a simple majority. 

The two federation governments in Canada were put into effect by 
acts of provincial legislature without popular referenda. These 
were in Winnipeg and Toronto. 



4. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Factors Affecting Popular Reactions to Governmental Reorganization 
in Metropolitan Areas (Washington, 1962) . 
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Although federation has been discussed as an attractive 
approach for many years no federation type governments have been 
established in the United States. All efforts to establish it 
have met with failure. It is listed here despite the lack of 
American precedents as a worthwhile approach that might be in- 
vestigated. 



Conclusions 

A number of generalizations can be drawn from these 
various approaches to governmental reorganization. They follow: 

1. There is no best single approach to governmental 
reorganization applicable to all conditions and times. 

2. The several approaches are not mutually exclusive, 
and frequently can be used to supplement one another. 

3. Use of the milder approaches may prove adequate to 
meet the need for governmental reorganization in some metropolitan 
areas. They may serve as stepping stones to more comprehensive 
approaches, or may reduce the need or pressure for a more com- 
prehensive approach to reorganization. 

4. Annexation continues to show vitality in many 
emerging metropolitan areas of the country, although it is no 
longer of much use as an approach to reorganization of local 
governments in the larger older metropolitan areas. 

5. City-county consolidation and city-county separation 
have shown limited potential as methods of governmental reorgan- 
ization. 

6. Metropolitan districts and authorities have been useful 
in dealing with urgent special problems of districts. 



6 . Alternative Approaches to Intergovernmental Relations , 
op . clt . p. 81. 
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7. The search continues for* a "two-level" approach, although 
the federation, at this time, has not yet been established in the U. S. 

8. The growing use of voluntary councils is one of the 
more significant recent developments in local governments in 
metropolitan areas. 
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PART IV 



DIAGNOSIS OF THE LOCAL ECONOMY 
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CHAPTER F 



AN EXAMINATION OF PAST STUDIES OF THE JOHNSTOWN AREA 



Early in the initial stages of the present survey of the 
Johns to\7n economy, an examination was undertaken of studies and 
special surveys which had previously been made for the local area. 
A review of the preceding fifteen-year period quickly disclosed 
that Johnstown had not lacked for studies. In the main, it ap- 
pears that these studies have been sporadic, one-time ("shot in 
the arm" variety), and narrowly specialized. Apparently each 
study was undertaken in response to a special problem situation 
when either an emergency was threatening or conditions had de- 
veloped and sufficient deterioration had set in to warrant wide- 
spread public concern. The studies seem to have been independent 
of one another and did not provide an adequate bench mark upon 
which future studies might be based so that there was a lack of 
continuity or a means for ongoing advance planning. 



The data contained in the previous studies of the Johnstown 
area have been useful for providing bases for comparison with cur- 
rent data and for the light they have thrown on past situations. 
Three of the past studies have been particularly pertinent to 
the household survey which was conducted in the Summer of 1968 
as a part of the present survey of the Johnstown economy. They 

are: (1) 1965 Greater Johnstown Community Survey conducted by 

«ru n 

Pennsylvania State University Center for Air Environment 
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Studies, (2) 1966 Neighborhood Analysis Study made by the Cambria 

I 

County Planning Commission, find (3) 1966 Community Action Coun- 
cil Statistical Report. They will not be reviewed here, since 
the data are analyzed elsewhere in this report. Other previous 
special purpose studies and a brief commentary on them follows: 

Schools for Greater Johnstow n 

Office of Field Services, University of Pittsburgh; Clif- 
ford Hooker, Director, 1957. 

Since individuals must be prepared to participate in an in- 
creasing complex economy and society, the public schools must be 
considered. This study was made the the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education for the Greater Johnstown School Board in 
1957. The objective was to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
public schools as they serve the local community. When the 
survey was made the Greater Johnstown School District included 
Johnstown, Stony creek Township, and West Taylor Township. That 
jointure has been changed to a consolidated district and Lower 
Yoder Township has been added. 

The size and condition of the physical plant, quality and 
qualifications of personnel, school policies, and the academic 
program were evaluated. The size and number of other districts 
in the area, their relationships with each other, and community 
factors affecting education were considered. Recommendations to 
improve the quality of local education were presented. 

Major problems identified were these: the excessive number 

of relatively small school districts; the obsolete and dangerous 
school buildings, especially in the city; the inability of the 
Greater Johnstown District to attract younger personnel from out- 
side the area; and the inflexibility of the academic program. 

Recommendations were presented to alleviate the problems. 
They were: (1) the consolidation of school districts in the 
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interest of efficiency and economy; (2) the oust ruction of new 
buildings and the preparation of a long-run construction pro- 
gram; (3) the establishment of specific pci.; nel recruitment 
policies; and (4) the reorgr ization of the ^condary academic 
program. Other suggestions ' ere include dj hi .vever, these are 
pertinent to the present project. 

Not all of the recommendations luve been carried out at 
this time. Tlie number of area school districts has been reduced 
by consolidation. In most cases these ons plications have been 
at the insistence of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The new schools that have been constructed are not in the Johns- 
town School District. The Greater Johnstown School Authority, 
recently created, has not arranged for any new construction. In 
fact, the building problem has been accentual d by the eventual 
loss of the Joseph Johns Junior High School to downtown redevel- 
opment. Twelve years after the survey Johnstown's physical 
plant has not been improved. 

In 1957 the survey reported the average age of Johnstown 
teachers to be higher than the average in the Commonwealth. More 
local teachers lacked degrees and had only provisional certifi- 
cates than in comparable school systems. The survey team in- 
sisted that the high percentage of "home-grown" personnel on 
the staff and faculty contributed to a provinciality that made 
the introduction of new ideas difficult. In 1968 an inspection 
of a Johnstown faculty roster would show that teachers from 
outside the area have not been attracted to the district and no 
established policy has been developed to attract them. 

The scholastic program has been changed. On the elemen- 
tary level a new program designed to individualize instruction 
has been introduced on a limited level. The second' ry program 
has been broadened to provide four areas: (1) ma^ii— science; 

(2) academic; (3) business and commercial; and (4) vocational; 
and the Johnstown School Distract is a participant in the new 
area Vocational-Technical School that will open in 1970. 
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The Human Resources Project finds this report and the ’school 
director’s response to it significant at this time. First, com- 
munity leaders have shown an interest in finding solutions to area 
problems. Second, despite the interest in collecting information, 
there has been a reluctance to act on recommendations that have 
been presented. Finally, no amount of "fact-finding" or survey- 
taking will solve problems unless community leaders are willing 
to act. 

(The Greater Johnstown School Board passed a resolution 
accepting a building program to cost more than $14 million at its 
regular meeting on February 10, 1969. The 5-3 vote and remarks 
by board members indicate that the program will be carefully scru- 
tinized and will meet some opposition.) 

Fiscal and Administrative Study of the City of Johns town 

Pennsylvania Economy League, Howard Stewart, Director, 
Pittsburgh, 1961. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League made a complete fiscal 
and administrative study of local government in Johnstown in 
1961. The study was made at the request of the mayor and with 
the approval of council. The Greater Johns town Committee paid 
for the study and received the final report. 

City revenues, expenditures, and debt structure were anal- 
yzed in detail for a five-year period. New sources of revenue 
were suggested and reductions of expenditures suggested in some 
areas. The occupation tax and the garbage collection fee were 
suggested as new sources of revenue and adopted by the city coun- 
cil. These two sources have added approximately $400,000 per 
year to the city. ; 

The second part of the study was a position classification 
study providing job specifications and rules for the installation 
and maintenance of the plan. More efficient use of personnel 
was indicated. 
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It is suggested that this valuable study be reviewed and 

1 

updated by the Johnstown City Council. Some recommendations have 
not been accepted. It is possible that a review of this survey 
may be helpful in 1969. 

Central Business District Devel op ment Plan 

Buchart Engineers; York, Pennsylvania, 1962. 

The CBD Development Plan was sponsored by the Greater 
Johnstown Committee, the Johnstown Parking Authority, and the 
Department of Commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
purpose was tc analyze and to recommend solutions for problems 
facing the downtown area. Those problems were identified as lack 
of parking facilities, congestion of traffic, and the lack of 
by-pass routes to improve traffic circulation. The problems 
originated, it was reported, in physical obsolescence and ne- 
glect, and in the economic and social problems brought about 
by the loss in total city and regional employment and population. 
These problems weakened the relative good standing of the central 
business district which in the recent past had flourished with 
high sales volume and dollar income. 

These findings are valid in 1968. To strengthen the cen- 
tral business district the recommendations made in 1962 can be 
repeated. Those recommendations include: reducing congestion 

by eliminating on-street parking and the. increase of off— street 
spaces; by-pass routes to take through-traffic off downtown 
streets; modernization of retail stores; increased freedom and 
comfort for pedestrians; provision of new facilities in the form 
of civic, educational, and social activities; and the redistri- 
bution of major functional uses into concentrated groups for 
increased convenience. 

Some progress has been made in these areas. The Parking 
Authority has announced plans to construct a parking garage on 
Market Street; the Roosevelt Boulevard Extension has been opened 
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and has reduced through- traffic on Main and Washington Streets; 
the Kernville Elevated Ey-Pass is under construction; and plans 
have been submitted for an extension of Cooper Avenue. A new 
shopping center and new apartments have been opened in the Market 
Street West Redevelopment Project. More land will be made avail- 
able in this area. Tentative plans to locate the new library in 
the cleared area are being considered, and additional parking in 
the vicinity of the War Memorial Area is to be provided. These 
are consistent with the Central Business District Study and 
supported by the present study. 



Regional Economic Base Study - An Evaluation of 
Future Emp loyment Opportunities 

(Prepared for Simonds and Simonds by Larry Smith & Co., 
Chicago, 1963.) 

This study was prepared for Simonds and Simonds, acting 
in their capacity as consultants to the Regional Planning Com- 
mission. It concentrates on an evaluation of those economic 
characteristics of the region which determine future prospects 
for existing industries and provide a basis for attracting new 
industries into the area. 

The two major problems established are chronic unemploy- 
ment and population outflow. They are the result of an extreme 
dependence on coal and iron, a dependence which has created an 

v 

economic lopsideness of the region, exposed and vulnerable to 
economic fluctuation. Six years later, in 1968, the same prob- 
lems remain. 

In 1963 the Larry Smith & Co. study reported that the econ- 
omic base "reveals that the region is equipped With limited 
resources capable of reducing appreciably the present economic 
hardships." The present survey can find little or no change in 
the economic base despite the efforts of the nonprofit Industrial 
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Development Corporation and the receipts of more than fifty mill- 
ion dollars in Federal and State funds. 

Both surveys would agree that the area's assets are these: 
the trained work force with a long habit of work and skills ac- 
quired in existing industries; the potential availability of low- 
cost industrial sites; and the relatively centralized location 
with regard to major U. S. markets. 

The unrealistic expectation of a revival of former economic 
determinants tends to offset potential strengths. The leader- 
ship interviews and the household surveys conducted in 1968 both 
discovered attitudes on the part of area residents that show this 
dependence on the revival in coal and steel are still present. 

The nine recommendations presented in the economic base 
study should be reviewed. Some have been actively attempted. 

Among those recommendations are: the implementation of a com- 

prehensive urban renewal program within the framework of regional 
planning; improvement of access highways; the organization of an 
industrial program; solicitation of federal funds; and the es- 
tablishment of community education, retraining, and recreational 
facilities . 

The present report could support these recommendations. 

This study reaffirms that Johnstown area community leaders have 
received information that will alleviate their problems. Action 
is required. 



What Future Do Kids Have Around Here? 

(Prepared by Simonds and Simonds , Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
for the Regional Planning Commission of the Johnstown Area, 1964.) 

Consultants for the Regional Planning Commission prepared 
this long-range development plan and presented it in 1964. The 
communities represented in the Planning Commission were: Johns- 

town, Browns town, Daisy town. Dale, East Conemaugh, Ferndale, 

O Geistown, Lorain, Middle Taylor, Richland, Southmont, Stonycreek, 
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Westmont, West Taylor and Cambria County (represented by the Com- 
missioner's Office). The preparation of the report was aided 
financially through a Federal Grant from the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration and Home Finance Agency, under Section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1934 as amended. 

The material presented covers: existing and proposed land 

use; existing and proposed thoroughfares; physical characteris- 
tics, population and housing; economic base; community facili- 
ties, recreation; urban renewal; fiscal and capital improvements; and 
effectuation. This is a complete analysis of the area, its resources 
and their uses cs well as the potential of Greater Johnstown. 

It emphasizes the necessity for community cooperation. To 
accomplish some proposals that will require joint municipal ac- 
tion, a Regional Capital Improvements Committee is suggested. 

Members of the proposed committee would be: 

1. One official appointed by and representing each local 
governing body. 

2. One representative from each local plaining commission. 

3. One representative of each existing or future authority. 

4. One representative from each existing school, board. 

5. One representative of the county. 

This is a most significant proposal. The present study 
would concur that such a committee be established to tackle area 
problems. 

Other data collected about Johnstown and the region have 
been inspected. The Report of the Johnstown Plan prepared by 
the Community Planning Services of Monroeville for the City Plan- 
ning Commission in 1961 was reviewed to determine if the master 
plan was carried out. It Is evident that this original master 
plan was not effectuated. It did serve to qualify the city for 
redevelopment funds. 
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The Neighborhood Analysis prepared by the County Planning 
Commission for the city provided current data on the problem areas 
of the city. The problems of obsolescence and decay that plague 
the core city of this metropolitan area are highlighted in the an- 
alysis. It should be reviewed by City Council to provide a blue- 
print for an action program. 

The Advisory Council’s survey of opportunities for blacks 
in education, housing, and employment has been mentioned else- 
where. It is a report on conditions that most Johnstonians are 
not aware of or, if they are aware, they choose to ignore. 

^ should serve as a reminder that a potential for tension and 
conflict exists. It will not require outside agitators to ex- 
ploit the situation. To ignore the inequities that exist will 
motivate the local black population. 

In summarizing the various studies of the area one is 
impressed with the interest that Johnstown’s leaders have shown 
in trying to get. the facts about ehc Joh.istown community and 
its problems. On the other hand, it is disappointing to find 
that leaders have been reluctant to act once data have been col- 
lected and solutions proposed. The School Board, the City Coun- 
and other municipal officials have been slow to accept the 
advice they have solicited. 

The reports and surveys are consistent in their findings. 

In all of them concerned with area problems, under-employment, 
unemployment , and the decline in population are cited. They all 
recognize the area’s dependence upon coal and steel as a part of 
the area's problems. Topography, lack of transportation and pub- 
lic attitudes are contributing factors. 

There is general agreement on approaches to reducing prob- 
lems. Municipal cooperation, regional planning, area redevelopment 
and capital improvement have been suggested. In 1968 they remain 
to be accomplished. 

O 
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CHAPTER 9 



HISTORY AND GENESIS OF THE JOHNSTOWN AREA 



This chapter seeks to bring together ecological and demo- 
graphic data, economic data, and current social and cultural- 
historical phenomena which will explain to some degree recent 
and current socio-economic experience of the area. 

No community behavior in the socio-economic sphere is 
completely devoid of the influences which may be traced to its 
antecedents. Area economic changes, whether they be growth or 
decline, will be shaped to some degree by the historical past. 

An examination of this history reveals a series of events and 
conditions which not only explain past developments but current- 
ly exert pressures on the future of the area. 

Johnstown has been, in turn an Indian village at the 
forks of the Connumach River, a leisurely farming community, an 
exciting transportation center, an industrial community built 
upon the iron and coal industries, and finally the core city of 
a metropolitan area with more than 200,000 people. During that 
evolution, the area suffered two disastrous floods, in 1889 and 
1936, fantastic growth, and discouraging decline. This project 
is designed to examine those factors which will assist Johnstown 
in shaping its future. 
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The recorded history of Johnstown began in 1731. In that 
year the Pennsylvania government sent two of its agents, Davenport 
and Le Tart, on a scouting expedition into the western slopes of 
the Allegheny Mountains. At the forks of the Connumach River 
they located an Indian village of about 50 Delaware families. 

The town was called Connumach and was the site of the present 
city of Johnstown. 

The Treaty of Fort Stanwyx, signed in November 1768, opened 
the territory around Johnstown to white men. This purchase in 
1768 from the Indians of the Six Nations was the last made by the 
Penn family. Land tracts were patented by Charles Campbell, 

James Daugherty, and William Barr. The city of Johnstown com- 
prises the area of the Campbell tract. Tl:e first actual white 
settlers within the area were probably Samuel and Solomon Adams, 
who settled along the Stony Creek in 1770. In 1793 Joseph Schantz 
purchased the Campbell tract for 435 pounds. The 249 acres cost 
him $8.50 per acre. 

The name Schantz was anglicized to Johns when he moved to 
Johnstown in 1794, built a house, and began clearing land for a 
farm. In 1800 Johns laid out the town between the two streams, 
now the Stony Creek and the: Little Conemaugh, just above their 
junction. He named the town Conemaugh Old Town after the Indian 
village and divided it into 141 lots, with streets, alleys, and 
parks. Some of the provisions in Johns* early plans have remained 
to be points of contention related to decision making in modem 
Johnstown. Legal issues have been raised about laud uses concern- 
ing the Point Stadium, Joseph Johns Junior High School, and Cen- 
tral Park. 

In 1834 the community was renamed in honor of its devel- 
oper. At that time it was strictly an agricultural community. 

The valley now occupied by the city was utilized for farming be- 
cause of fertile bottom land. Lumber was the only expot t item, 
shipped via local streams to the Pittsburgh area. 
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1835 marked the beginning of a new era for Johns town . It 
became an important transportation center. The Pennsylvania Canal, 
authorized by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1824, was completed 
through the city in 1835. The canal was an extensive enterprise 
designed to connect the eastern and western parts of the Common- 
wealth. The system included a canal with locks and dams from 
Pittsburgh to Johns town; a railroad on which cars were originally 
drawn by horses and later - by locomotives, from Johnstown to Holli- 
daysburg; a canal from Hollidaysburg through the Juniata Valley 
and along the Susquehanna River to Columbia; and a railroad to the 
Schuykill River in Philadelphia. Johnstown was the link between 
the canal to the west and the Portage Railroad to the east. The 
system became an important transportation route across the State, 
but eventually was replaced by the more efficient steam railroad. 

In 1852, the Pennsylvania Railroad purchased the canal and the 
railroad became the major transportation medium. 

It is significant that the Johnstown area experienced its 
first surge jf major growth as a transportation center despite the 
mountainous terrain that frequently restricted freedom of move- 
ment. Johnstown continued to grow because it was located on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and was served by major 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company lines. However, with the elim- 
ination of water transportation and the decline in importance of 
rail transportation, Johnstown encountered difficulties. With the 
increased importance of motor and air transport, Johnstown's lo- 
cation in relation to transportation routes has been a factor in 
declining industrial activity. 

The County of Cambria had been established in 1804. Eb— 
ensburg was chosen as the county seat because of its central lo- 
cation. Richland Township was chartered in 1833; the borough of 
Johns town in 1841; Taylor Township in 1857; and East Conemaugh 
Borough in 1^68. It was Johnstown, however, that v; as to grow to 
serve six counties as a trade and employment center, as well as 
a larger market area. 
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The presence of iron, coal, limestone, and water contributed 
to the early development of the iron industry in the area. The 
initiators of large scale iron works were King, Stewart, Shryock, 
and Sclioenberger in 1840. King and Schoenberger sold their in- 
terests to a company of eastern financiers who formed the Cambria 
Iron Company in 1852, George S. Kelly's achievements in the de- 
velopment of the pneumatic steel making process highlighted the 
industrial expansion. 

In the 1860's Johnstown took on the appearance of the grow- 
ing industrial city. Cobblestone streets and board sidewalks ap- 
peared in 1860. Water lines were laid and a Western Union office 
opened in 1868. The city turned on its first gas street lights 
and by 1884 the first electric lights appeared in the mills. And 
in 1883 the street railway hauled its first passengers over the 
paved streets. 

By 1889 Johnstown was a thriving city of 30,000. In ad- 
dition to the iron industry, the city and the surrounding suburbs 
saw the development of farming, boating, mining, railroading, and 
other interests. But on May 30, 1889, an event occurred which has 
been referred to as the end of an era — an event that focused the 
attention of the world on this industrial complex. The dam at 
South Fork collapsed late on the afternoon of that day and re- 
sulted in the Johnstown Flood, which claimed 2,200 lives and did 
property damage estimated at over $17,000,000. 

Great local effort and generous state and national contri- 
butions contributed to the area's recovery. On June 2, 1889, 

James McMillan, vice-president of the Cambria Iron Works, an- 
nounced that the mill would be rebuilt. The city of Pittsburgh 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania offered financial aid to 
rebuild 300 homes and 100 stores. Outside aid totalled $2,605,114, 
and was distributed on the basis of need to those who applied for 
aid. Recovery was rapid and the next few years saw a major re- 
building effort and continued economic and population growth which 
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extended out to the hinterland and the higher elevations beyond 
the city. The Inclined Plane, constructed in 1891, accelerated 
growth in the Westmont section. Within three years following the 
flood, several major projects were dedicated. They included a new 
high school, the Cambria Library, and the Conemaugh Valley Memor- 
ial Hospital. The high school continues in use as Joseph Johns 
Junior High School and the library and hospital continue to serve 
the area. 

* It is of some significance that the school and the library 

are both presenting problems today. The Joseph Johns Junior High 
School is located in the present Market Street West Redevelopment 
Area. Some sentiment attached to the post-flood significance of 
this building has been responsible for the failure of the School 
Board and Redevelopment Authority to resolve problems that would 
lead to its demolition. The area has been zoned for commercial 
use but is unavailable because of the reluctance of older resi- 
dents to see this symbolic landmark replaced. 

A new library is to be constructed in a portion of this 
same redevelopment area. There remains some criticism about 
this move since the present library site is the original one and, with 
the present inadequate structure, is a symbol of Johnstown's re- 
surgence after its historic flood. While these reminders of the 
city's ability to overcome disaster have served a purpose, it is 
also evident that they have adversely affected decision making 
and have further complicated problem solving in the 20th century. 

The amity generated by the flood tragedy extended beyond 
the crisis and contributed to the merger of Johnstown and six 
surrounding communities late in 1889. On Nor ember 5, 1889, the 
six contiguous boroughs voted to unite with Johnstown to form a 
third-class city. The boroughs were: Grubbtown; Conernaugh; 

Woodvale; Millvale; Prospect; and Cambria. This was the first 
time a third-class city was created in this manner. 

In spite of serious epidemics (including smallpox, influ- 
O enza, and typhoid fever), labor turbulence, and World War I, the 
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Johnstown region continued to expend. The primary metals indus- 
try was expanding and so was the coal industry. Coal had taken 
a major positron rn the economy around the turn of the century and 
by 1920 Johnstown ranked as the ninth largest city in the Common- 
wealth, with a population of 67,327. During the early Twenties 
the district was riding the crest of a boon, period. The Johns- 
town metropolitan area became one of the largest industrial cen- 
ters between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, with a population of 
over 105,000 In 1930. 

Part of the city's growth in population was the result of 
annexations. Between 1897 and 1945 a total of 16 separate annex- 
ation actions were undertaken to create the current geographic 
limits of the city of Johnstown. It is significant that almost 
a quarter of a century has passed without a single annexation. 

When one considers the far reaching changes which have taken place 
during this period the failure to enlarge the geographic base of 
the city is an index to the needed additional study. 

Tne annexations have seen Johnstown grow from the origi- 
nal 249 acre downtown site purchased by Joseph Johns from Char- 
les Campbell in 1793 to its present size of 5.76 square miles, 
or 3,689 acres. The city's present boundaries follow the terrain 
of the valley, the city proper occupying the land at the lower 
altitudes, curving as the river curves, and jutting into other 
contributory valleys on all sides. The terrain has contributed 
to a proliferation of artificial municipal boundaries and the di- 
viding of the area around the city into some 18 boroughs and 
townships. Low-level annexations were completed in 1945 but hill- 
top annexations have not begun. In fact, one decision that must 
be made in the immediate future is one relating to how the city 

and its neighbors can most effectively cooperate to solve area 
problems . 

A look at the economic and population statistics shows 
that the Johnstown area has stopped growing. The depression of 

O 1929 reVCrSed tho growth trend of the region and regression has 
continued to the present time exceptor a few brief intervals. 
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A seocnd great flood in 1936 cost, more than $49,000,000 
in property damages. Once again local effort and generous out- 
side assistance combined to effect recovery. A flood control 
project by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers that cost $8,670,000 
in 1943 has made the city '‘flood-free." Continuous effort, how- 
ever, is required to keep smaller streams open to protect the city 
from flash floods from the highlands. 

The former strategic location along natural and man-made 
waterways that spurred the original growth is of little impor- 
tance today. The area that developed as a transportation center 
is now at a disadvantage since modern highway and air transporta- 
tion methods have not been able to cope economically with the 
rough terrain surrounding the valley. Transportation disadvan- 
tages, the lack of industrial diversification resulting from the 
past predominance of coal and steel industries, and unemployment 
have combined to cloud the local horizon. 

Programs have been initiated over the years to keep Jchns- 
town competitive but with limited success. In 1948 the Johnstown 
Municipal Airport was dedicated as the fifth largest in the Com- 
monwealth. In 1950 the Cambria County War Memorial Arena was opened. 
Two redevelopment projects in the Cambria City area have provided 
new land for light industry. The Market Street West Project is 
now in progress to revitalize the downtown area and the central 
business district. A joint authority of Johnstown, Westmont, and 
Southmont purchased the water company from Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration in 1963 and eleven municipalities cooperate with the city 
in its sewage disposal system. Most recently the city has entered 
into a partnership with the state it: a 90-day renewal program. 

Each of these attempts to serve the area are significant. Yet the 
future of the Johnstown area depends to a large degree on the 
solving of the basic economic problems. 
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CHAPTER 10 



THE MANY FACES OF THE AREA 



No single definition of the Johnstovjn area is adequate for 
all purposes of economic and social description or analysis* The 



events have an important impact on local economic conditions* No 
area that conforms to political boundaries is likely to be a truly 
homogeneous economic unit, and this is particularly true of a small 
area, because it has little impact on the national economy* There- 
fore, several gergraphical areas must be considered in any inquiry 
into Johnstown's local economic conditions. 



political units to approximate economic units and to single out 
small units with a certain economic homogeneity. Policy decisions 
affecting local economic conditions have to be made at all levels 
of government. The political structure provides a means by which 
much economic information about a given area can be gathered; and 
it also provides a means for carrying out economic policy decisions. 
Therefore, among the areas selected as approprialte for the purposes 
of this inquiry, some conform to political boundai^ies and some do 
not. They are described below, beginning with the unit central to 
all others — the city. 

The City. John stown * Johnstown, the only city in Cambria 
County, lies in a high Valley of the Allegheny Mountains *?n the 



city of Johnstown ha.s an "open economy 11 - — that is, national economic 



Nevertheless, a persuasive case can be made for using 
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southwest quarter of Pennsylvania. These mountains form part of 
the old, lox? Appalachian Mountain Range, no part of which rises any 
higher in Pennsylvania than 3,213 feet. This peak — Mount Davis — 
rises a few miles south of Johnstown in Somerset County. 

Low. as they are, these mountains make surface transportation 
difficult in Pennsylvania, although easier routes thrc agh them can 
be found in other states. The mountains run from southwest to north- 
east and must be crossed over or tunneled under in order to move 
east and west or north and south. Because large concentrations of 
population exist less than 100 miles west and 200 miles east of 
Johnstown, surface routes between them have been built, even though 
expensive. The city is served directly by one of these. Johnstown 
lies along what was the main line of the former Pennsylvania Railroad 
and is now one of the two main lines of the Penn Central system. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike uses the roadbed and tunnels of 
an abandoned railroad project to provide an east-west toll super- 
highway with easy grades, and two of its interchanges' Somerset and 
Bedford — lie less tha i 40 miles south of Johnstown. The William 
Penn Highway (U. S. 22) crosses Cambria County ten miles north of 
the city and the Lincoln Highway (U. S. 30) crosses Somerset County 
between Johnstown and the turnpike. However, first-rate north-south 
routes have been lacking until very recently. 



The nearness of the city to the turnpike interchanges has 
not made it easy to get motor freight into and out of the city. 
Carriers commonly bring freight no further than terminals at the 
Bedford or Somerset interchanges. Even the east-west routes have 
not been uniformly first-rate. On the main line of the former 
Pennsylvania Railroad, freight has to be hauled over steep grades, 
a factor that has always put this line at something of a disad- 
vantage compared to the Penn Central’s other main line in New York, 
the ’’water level," lower-cost route of the former New York Central 
Railroad. Thus the city has been somcwhaL isolated, although the 
r^f Is that opened up much of this Nation for settlement were rolled 



in Johnstown. 

O 
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Johnstown has been a steel-producing city for more than a 
hundred years, and it is not by accident that it has been called 
"Little Pittsburgh." Even its situation at the confluence of two 
streams, in a valley too narrow to provide suitable sites for 
today's industrial expansion, resembles that of Pittsburgh. . In 
fact, it was the coal and iron ore of the Southern Laurel High- 
lands region adjacent to Johnstown that started Pittsburgh on its 
way to becoming a world steel capital. Topography had a good bit 
to do with Pittsburgh's becoming a large steel city and Johnstown's 
remaining a small one. The rivers that embrace Pittsburgh are 
navigable; the streams that embrace Johnstown are not. No mountains 
separate Pittsburgh from the interior of the continent as they do 
Johnstown. Instead, the rivers at Pittsburgh provide access to the 
entire Mississippi River system and they are among the most heavily 
used in the Nation. 

Johnstown and Pittsburgh also have in common the problem 
of urban blight. Solutions were sought earlier and on a larger 
scale in Pittsburgh than in Johnstown, and the "Pittsburgh Ren- 
aissance" is renowned . Johnstown is still trying to solve its 
problem and for this reaso,., among others, it will be useful in this 
inquiry to look into small areas within the city and its immediate 
surroundings. 




The Greater Johnstown Area . Since development has 
occurred away from rather than in the central city, its boundaries 
have become less important than they once were for descriptive and 
analytical purposes. A heavily industrialized and populated sector 
has grown up around Johnstown that over years of planning activities 
h fiH been variously defined for various purposes. For this study, 
a metropolitan area to be called the "Greater Johnstown Area" has 
been defined that includes 19 communities and that lies entirely 
in Cambria County. In 1960 it had 112,641 inhabitants, of which 
53,949 were inhabitants of the central city. In addition to the 
city, the Greater Johnstown Area consists of the boroughs of Browns- 
town, Daisytown, Dale, East Conemaugh, Ferndale, Franklin, Geistown, 
Lorain, Southmont, and Westmont; and the townships of Conemaugh, 

JL7.3 



J 'j(, 



East Taylor, Lower Yoder, Middle Taylor, Richland, 
Upper Yoder, and West Taylor (see Ma„ 1). 



Stony or eck , 



As so defined, the Creator Johnstown Area coincides with 
tlm area recommended i„ 1967 by the Cambria County Planning Commis- 
sion as a suggested sphere of operations for the Regional Planning 
Commission of the Johnstown area. The same area has also been used 
previously, on occasion, for planning studies. Much planning must 
bo done and many plans most be carried out by municipal governments 
and by the agents of municipal governments; and a definition of 
this area In terms of political boundaries, rather than in terms of 
population density alone, seems appropriate. 



Farts of the Greater Johnstown Area outside of Lhe central 
city have been tracted by the Census Bureau, and these two will 

be examined for purposes similar to those for which the city census 
tracts are used. 



The J ohnstown Labor M arket Area . An even larger local area 
that also is closely allied to the city is used in this study as a 
basic geographic area. In order to follow employment trends, the 
U. S. Department of Labor has identified what are called "labor 
market areas." The extent of the LMA is determined largely by 
commuting patterns of employed residents. It includes a central city 
or cities and the surrounding territory within a reasonable commuting 
distance. The concept of the labor market area is a recognition of 
the trend toward increased suburban development. For a county to 
be included in a labor market area, there must be considerable 
integration with the central county, and workers must be. able to 
change jobs readily within the area without cnanging reside*.. The 
Johnstown LMA consists of Cambria and Somerset Counties s seo .k-p 2). 

Although these counties qualify as a labor market area, 
they are not wholly uniform in economic character, and those inter- 
nal differences and relationships will be examined in some detail 
in this study. Cambria is a coal-mining, steel-producing, heavily 
industrialized member of the pair; Somerset, the agricultural, 
ic, recreationally-or iented member. The divisions are not. 
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of course, c lean . In one corner of industrialized Cambria County it; 
the largest state park in Pennsylvania — Prince Cnllitzin. In Som- 
erset County may be found not only a county seat that has been called 
n the roof garden of Pennsylvania" but also coal mines and clusters 
of factories. In 1967 Cambria County was estimated to have over 
70 percent of the labor market area population; Somerset, under 30 
percent . 

by and large, the upper part of Cambria County from U. S. 
Route 22 north to the Clearfield County line is a bituminous coal 
mining section. Prom U. S. 22 south to the Somerset County line is 
the heavily industrialized, thickly populated section that includes 
the Greater Johnstown Area. Somerset County may be roughly divided 
into three bands: a narrow band of industrialization on the northern 

border next to Johnstown; a wide nu.d sect ion. between Windber and New 
Baltimore that is oriented toward the county seat and turnpike inter- 
change, with their accompanying industrial cluster, at Somerset Bor- 
ough; ard a mountainous band running from Berlin to the Maryland 
line that is agricultural and recreational and that includes Mount 
Davis and the maple sugar festival town of Meyersdale. Within 
these bands are distinct job commuting patterns that will be noted 
later in this study. 

The Johnstown labor market area coincides exactly with what 
the U. S. Bureau of the Budget calls the "standard metropolitan 
statistical area," a concept devised so that various Federal agencies 
can use the same area for general-purpose statistics. 



The Jehu s town M arke tin g Area. The. Johnstown marketing area 
embraces about 3,000 square miles and includes some 146 communities. 
The Camor ia-Somer set County area has a total population of 280,000 
living in 112 communities with a 1,198 square mile area (see Map 3). 



Secondary areas within the trade area include parts 
morelnnd, Indiana, Clearfield, and Bedford Counties. This 
area represents the general Johnstown market determined by 
made through newspaper circulation ,ajid advertising. 
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Access, via main roads directly to the central core of 
Johnstown, is gained by; 

(1) Route 56 : Solomon Run Expressway extends 

through the center of Johnstown from Bedford to Indiana. 
Further expansion calls for the Kernville Elevated to 
connect with the Roosevelt Boulevard Expressway . 

(2) Route 53 : Extends through Johnstown from Rest 

Virginia to northeastern Pennsylvania. 

(3) Route 403 : Extends from Johnstown northwest 

to U. S. 22 and Pennsylvania 119. 

(4) Route 271 : Extends from Route 30 at Ligonier 

through the center of Johnstown northward to U. S. 22. 

(5) Route 711 : Extends from Johnstown westward to 

Route 30 at Ligonier, to the turnpike and Route 119. 

Primary access to the central core of the Johnstown Mar- 
keting Area is gained via the following major highways: 

(1) U. S. Route 30: 16 miles south of the city of 

Johnstown. 

(2) U. S. Route 22: 9 miles north of the city of 

Johnstown. 

(3) Pennsylvania Turnpike : 27 miles south of the 

city of Johnstown. 

(4) U. S. Route 219 : North-south expressway 

passes 2 miles from City Hall and is linked to the central 
core via Pennsylvania Route 56, U. S. 22, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 

The last-named route, U. S, Route 219, Johns ton ions call 
their "lifeline." It passes through botn counties and connects 
U. S. 22, the city of Johnstown, and the borough of Somerset with 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. It is being relocated and rebuilt into 

a four-lane, limited access, high-speed read, and will supply the 

O 
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mis.sing link with other main highways that Johnstown has so long 
lacked (see Map 4). 

Johnstown and Other Metropolitan Areas . Johnstown' s per- 
formance can be usefully compared to the performance of other areas 
that have been designated as labor markets and a group has been 
selected for comparison purposes on the basis of their general 
comparability with Johnstown in population size and location. 

Some are depressed areas, others are exceedingly prosperous. Their 
characteristics, similarites, and differences will be discussed 
when detailed comparisons are made in the course of this study. 
Their population size and geographic coverage are listed below. 



Labor Market 



Counties 

Included 



1960 

Population 



Altoona 

Erie 

Lancaster 

Reading 

Scranton 

York 



Blair 

Erie 

Lancaster 

Berks 

Lackawanna 
Adams, York 



137,270 

250,682 

278,359 

275,414 

234,531 

290,242 



Finally, some consideration will be given to Johnstown's 
relationship to the much larger Pittsburgh labor market. From its 
past history, the Johns town area might be expected to conform 
closely to the economic patterns of Pittsburgh, and to a certain 
extent it has; but there are some important differences. Pitts- 
burgh's comparative advantage in location has already been noted 
with respect to topography. It also has the advantage of being 
located in the large concentration of population that lies south 
and east of the Great Lakes, although Johnstown may be near it. 



Then there have been enough differences to matter in the 
industry mix of the two areas. It has been found that during the 
decade 1950-1960 the industry mix in Pittsburgh was uot unfavorable 
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for employment; growth. This means that the kinds of industries 
located in Pittsburgh grew nationally in employment during that 
decade. However, the kinds of industries present in the Johnstown 
area declined nationally in employment. As cyclical as Pittsburgh 
has proved to be in employment, Johnstown, has proved to be even 
more so. According to the seasonally adjusted indexes of manu- 
facturing employment calculated by The Pennsylvania State University, 
manufacturing employment deteriorated 18 percent in Pittsburgh and 
29 percent in Johnstown during the 1960-61 recession. The seasonally 
adjusted indexes of unemployment rose 68 and 88 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Johnstown and the Appalachian Region . If Johnstown is 
near, but not part of, any great population concentration, it is 
very much a part of the Appalachian Region of the United States, 
the highland region that sweeps diagonally from southern New York 
to northern Alabama (see Map 5) . As designated for purposes of 
the Federal Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965, it com- 
prises 373 counties in 12 states, has an area 10 times the size 
of Switzerland, and is populated by more than 17 million people. 

Below its surface lie some of the Nation's richest mineral deposits, 
including the seams that have provided almost two- thirds of the 
Nation's coal supply. More than three-fifths of its surface is 
forested. The Appalachian Region has g god behind the rest of 
the Nation in economic gr'owth and its people have not shared fully 
-in -nati< ial prosperity. Its richness in natural resources has led 
to reliance on a few basic industries and a marginal agriculture, 
and tb Region's past development has been uneven. 

The Pennsylvania portion of the Appalachian Region includes 
52 of the Commonwealth's 67 counties, more than 80 percent of its 
area, and 50 percent of its population. Pennsylvania's share of 
the region is the largest of any of the 12 states, in both area and 
population. The Pennsylvania portion has many of the economic and 
demographic characteristics of the region: historic emphasis on 

extractive industry, relatively low levels of income and education, 
and relatively high unemployment and"] djJfiXigration . However, the 
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Pennsylvania por Lion differs from, tRe rest of the Region in several 
significant ways: 

j 

: (1) It is more urbanized: 63 percent of its popula- 

I tion live in urban areas, as contrasted with 37 

! percent of the fest of the Region. 

i 

(2) It is more densely settled: There are 160 per- 

sons per square mile here, 75 in the rest of 
the Region. 

(3) It has a much larger proportion of its popu- 
lation of foreign extraction. Some 23 percent 
of Pennsylvania's Appalachian population are of 
foreign stock, compared with 2 percent for the 
rest of the Region. 

(4) It has a much higher percentage of the labor 
force employed in the manufacture of durable 
goods . 

(5) It ranks highest among the Appalachian states 
in education and in most measures of per capita 
income and saviiigs* 

The Appalachian part of Pennsylvania is not entirely homo- 
geneous, but most of the characteristics mentioned above do describe 
Johnstown: the emphasis on extractive and resource based industry; 

the lack of industrial diversification; the relatively high propor- 
tions of unemployment and out-migration; urbanization of the population 
people of foreign extraction; and workers in durable goods manufacture. 
Johnstown also shares with the rest of Appalachian Pennsylvania a 
more favorable location with respect to nopula tion centers than is 
to be found in much of the 12-statc region. It may not be sur- 
prising that 10 out of 43 areas identified as areas of primary 
growth potential within the region are located in Pennsylvania, or 
that Johnstown is one of them. 

The Appalachian program is not a poverty program, and public 
investments must be concentrated in the region in areas where there 
is a significant potential for future growth — "growth" meaning 
employment increase. The program is a combined federal-state 
effort to spend a limited amount of dollars where they will do the 
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most good for the most people with the result that the economy 
of the region will go from a dependent to a contributing level. 
Identification of the growth areas was made after a review of the 
region’s 375 counties on the basis of several economic and demo- 
graphic criteria. The designation enables the area to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the program possibilities, which include invest- 
ment for health and educational facilities- — human resource facil- 
ities — and also for development and access highways, land conser- 
vation, mining area restoration, and many other purposes. 

To what extent the Johnstown area has undertaken to develop 
the recreational potential at its door will be noted later in this 
study. 

Other Areas . The various geographic areas described above 
are the most important and the most generally applicable to this 
study of economic conditions and human resources. This list is 
not, however, exhaustive. Other areas will be described from time 
to time in the study as they are needed for special purposes. 
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FIGURE 5. 

CAMBRIA COUNTY RETAIL SALES 



MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CHAPTER 11 



POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE 



This section of the report is concerned with a discription 
of the character and the utilization of the human resources of the 
Johnstown area"*" and provides some index to the welfare status of 
the people. 

The first part deals with the general characteristics of 
the population. This discussion contains little by way of basic 
analysis since, for the most part, changes in population and 
labor force characteristics must find tlieir explanation in more 
fundamental economic changes. Later sections of this report will 
deal with these causes. The nature of population changes does, 
of course, have important implications for economic and social 
policy: » education, housing, municipal control c vr the 

relevant tax base, j? tc . In this respect, also, the present dis- 
cussion is a precursor to < Lhor suction-, of the report, where 
policy and progr. n implications arc discussed. 



1. For purposes of this general population discussion, the 
"Greater Johnstown Area" (G. J. A.) is redefined to include the 
Borough of Scalp Level. This is done to make the G. J. A. com- 
parable to "area a" as defined in The Coun ty S_L mistical Report^ 
of the Cambria County Community Action Counci" Inc. 
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Perhaps the two most important elements in the analysis of 
a population are (1) its characteristics and its utilisation and 
(2) the social and material condition of the individuals. These 
two elements arc; obviously related. For individuals, material 
welfare is a function of income and income Is strongly dependent 
upon employment. Perhaps the group most adversely affected by the 
economic status of the Johnstown area is the Negro. This situation 
has significant implications. For this reason the Negro and his 
income condition in Johnstown wi 11 receive particular attention. 

An obvious corollary consideration to the basic elements is the 
educational attainment of the population, since the earnings from 
employment are in many cases closely related with education and skill 
levels. Education will be discussed in the following section. 

Population 

In the last several decades, if immigration is the index, 
Johnstown has been unattractive as a place of residence. This is 
indicated in Figure 6 when, from 1940 to 1960, there has occurred 
a steady decline in the population of the Johnstown Labor Market 
Area. The reasons for this will be made evident below. 

Beginning with 1940 the Labor Market Area’s population 
began to decline in absolute magnitude as well as relative to that 
of the state. In other words, the decline of the Johnstown pop- 
ulation cannot be attributed to state wide changes, but rather to 
changes in the Job .ic town region itself. 

From 1940 to 1960 the segment of the population ranging 
from 15 years of age to 34 years of age fell from representing 36.4 
percent of the total population to only 24.2 percent. In this 
connection Jt is signiiflc at that the population groun aged 65 years 
and older almost doubled. It increased from 5.4 percent of the pop- 
ulation to 10.3 percent. This was a change from a lower percentage 
than the Nation in 1940 to higher than the United States* percentage 
in 1960 (see Appendix Table A-2) . 
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FIGURE 6. 

POPULATION OF THE JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKET 
AREA BY NUMBER AND AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
PENNSYi VANIA POPULATION, 1900- I960 



POPULATION (THOUSANDS) 




O I 1 1 L | i 

1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 I960 



PERCENT 




SOURCE 5 APPENDIX TABLE B-l. 
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The population decline experienced by the Johnstown nrea' 
between 1940 and I960 has certain unfavorable economic implications, 
not only in absolute terms as a manpower resource, but also in terms 
of the component elements. First, a large part of the loss was in 
terms of Johnstown's prime manpower resources. Second, there has 
been a much greater than average increase in population which is 
not a source of production but rather a clem 1 for services — the 65 
and over group. This latter change will increase the burden oi 
public sup., or t in Johnstown in the form of unearned transfer pay- 
ments. Its significance will be discussed at greater length later. 

The immediate explanation of population loss is, of course, 
outmigration. The evidence on outmigration is consistent with 
that already presented. Over the decade of the 1950' s the John- 
stown Lctuor Market Area lost 16.7 percent of its population through 
net outmigration; of this 55.5 percent were between the ages r T 20 
and 39 (see Appendix Table A-3) . The relative pet out-migration 
from the Johnstown area exceeded that of all seven labor market areas 
in Pennsylvania noted earlier. 



TABLE 6 

RELATIVE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION, JOHNSTOWN 
LABOR MARKET AREA 1940-1960 



SEX 




YEAR 








1940 


1950 


1960 




MALE 


51.5 


50.4 


49.2 




FEMALE 


48.5 


49.6 


50.8 





SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Popi ation. 1940 

1950, I960, 



O 
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Available data on population for the Johnstown Labor MarkcU: 
Area from I960 forward is sparse and without detail. Further, such 

i 

datci are mostly provisional estimates and vary widely as shov;n in 
Appendix Table A-4. It is difficult to judge, which of the estimates 
in this table is the most accurate. It is interesting to note, 
nevertheless j that 5 out of the 6 agree that a further decline in 
the population of the Johnstown area has occurred since 1960. 

In order to examine the composition of the population change. , 
it is necessary to select a specific estimate of total population 
since 1960. The one selected see.. reasonable, but in addition is 
accompanied by an indication of the relative contribution of net 
migration and natural increase to the total change. From 1960 to 
1965 the percent change in the population due to net migration was 
-7.7 or a loss of 22,000 people % For the same period the percent 
of natural increase was 3.8 or an absolute natural increase of 11,000. 

The assumptions involved in estimating the age distribution 
in 1 65 are relatively simple, but unfortunately this element results 
in some loss of accuracy. The first assumption is that the relative 
percentage contribution to migration was the same for each age-sex 
sub group for the period _t_960 to 1965 as it was for 1950 to 1960. 

For example, for the period 1950 to 1960, 11.81 percent of the net 
migration was accounted for by males 20-25 years of age, and so, i* 
wa assumed that for the period 1960 to 1965, 11.81 percent of the 
22,000 migration loss was accounted for by this age-sex group. This 
assumption seems 1 be reasonably realistic. The second assumption 
is that the relative contribution to the antural increase of the 
population is the same for each age-sex sub-group for the same two 
periods . 

The directions of the changes included in Appendix Table £-5 
indicate a continuance of the general trend begun in the decade of 
the 1940's. Johnstown's population is becoming less of a resource 
and more of a v/eUfa^c burden. There* is an increase from 10.3 per- 
cent in 1960 to 10.7 percent. In 1965 for the contribution of the 
65 and over group to total population. The proportion of the 
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overall "essentially nonlabor force" component rose to almost 43 
percent in 1965. 

Turning now to an examination of the sub-areas of the Labor 
Market Area, the decline in population for the entire area has been 
shared between the two counties. During the decade of the 1950's 
Somerset County lost 5.3 percent of its population and Cambria 
County lost 3 percent of its population (see Appendix Table B-6) . The 
result was that Cambria increased its share of the total Labor 
Market Area population from under 72 percent to over 72 percent. 
However, if current estimates are accurate, the increasing relative 
attractiveness of Cambria over Somerset County may well have bem 
reversed after 1960 (see Appendix Table JB~7) . The indication here 
is that Cambria County has continued to lose population (5.5 per- 
cent between 1961 and 1966) , while Somerset County over the same 
period increased its population by well over 2 percent. 

Within both of the two counties, the movement toward urban- 
ization of the population seems to have come to a halt a number of 
years ago. The urban populatiov. of Somerset County leve d off at 
approximately 20 percent of the county's population in 1940, and the 
same occurred in Cambria County in 1950 with the urbanized areas 
containing approximately 61 percent of the total popul tion of the 
county (see Appendix Table B-8) , 

Obviously, the most important urbanized area in the Johns- 
town Labor Market Area is the city of Johnstown itself. Both sets 
of estimates in Appendix Table B— 9 show a declining population for 
the city of Johnstown. The contrary is true of the Greater Johns- 
town Area. The Greater Johnstown Area in I960 contained 40.6 per- 
cent of the population of the Labor Market Area, which was a higher 
percentage than in 1950. This was due to an increase in the popu- 
lation of the Greater Johnstown Area while the total for the Labor 
Market Area was declining* From 1960 to 1966, despite an absolute 
decline in population in the Greater Johnstown Area, its relative 
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population concentration roue to 43 percent. But while the Greater 
Johnstown Area was of increasing relative attractiveness to residents 
of the Labor Market Aren, the city of Johnstown was relatively less 
enticing . From 19G0 to 1966 the share of the city's population of 
the Greater Johnstown Area continued to decline. 



The history of the population of the Johns town Labor Market 
Area is characterized by two significant features of change: first, 

the population declined for the entire area and, second, the city of 
Johnstown lost population. The most significant factor in the 
decline of the population has been outmigration, although .here was 

O 

also a large drop in the birth rale. Even though this section of 
the report lias not yet examined the employment situation, it would 
seem that the reason for the loss of some of its best qualified 
manpower resources has been the Johns town area’s inability to pro- 
vide sufficient and satisfactory employment for these people. 



The loss of residents from the city of Johnstown itself does 
not seem to be due to the same type of economic causation, given 
the manner of change in the Greater Johnstown Area, but rather 
reflects changing residential preference and the ubiquity among 
Americans of the automobile. The change does, however, have sig- 
nificance for the city in its revenue policies; it is losing its 
tax base. The total population of this projection is based on an 
assumed unemployment rate of about 5.5%. 

Alt 1 ough the unemployment rate may seem a bit low, it should 
be borne in mind the basic assumption underlying the employment 
projections of this section is a national unei Toymen t rate of 3.5 
percent. It is assumed that 19/3 will not be a recession period 
for the national economy, whether due to government actions or a 



2. Based upon the figure 113,925 for the Greater Johns- 
town Ar ea . 

3. For the city of Johnstown the birth rate fell from 
33.2 in 1956 to 16.8 in 1966. For the two counties the drop in 
the birth rate was not quite so large. (Pa. Dept, of Internal 

t* Affairs, Pennsylv ania Statistical Abstract, 1968). 
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Table 7 presents the relative distribution of the Johnstown 
Labor Market Ai'ea for 1975. 1 The obsolete distribution is presented 
further on in Table 11. 



TABLE 7 

RELATIVE POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUP 
FOR 1975 POPULATION PROJECTION 



* 


Males 


Females 


Total 


0- 4 


5.2 


5.0 


10. 2 


5- 9 


5.0 


4.8 


9.8 


10-13 


4.3 


4.2 


8.5 


14-19 


5. 4 


5. 4 


10 . 4 


20-24 


4.7 


4. 7 


9.4 


25-29 


3. 7 


3.9 


7.6 


30-34 


2.3 


2.7 


5.0 


35-1? 


1.1 


1.7 


2.8 


-0- 

0 

1 

4S 


1.5 


1.9 


3.4 


45-49 


2.3 


2.6 


4.9 


50-54 


2.6 


3.0 


5.6 


55-59 


2.7 


3.0 


5.7 


60-64 


2.5 


2.6 


5.1 


65 and over 


4.9 


6.3 


11. 2 


Total 


48.2 


51.8 


100 



4. This projection was generously provided by Fred Young 
of Cambria County Planiiing Commission, The projection v/as done for 
the Commission by Cornell University. 
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healthy private sector. As shown An an earlier section the unem- 
ployment rate in Johnstown is much mure highly volatile than that 
for the United States. Taking the. best years for the U. S. economy 
since 1950, eliminating strike years and one year where Johnstown's 
economy lagged v^cll behind the U. S. prosperity, and applying the 
average ratio of the two unemployment rates to the assumed national 
rate of 3.5 percent, the unemployment rate for Johnstown falls 
between 5 and 6 percent. 

Unemployment of 5.5 percent is consistent with the employ- 
ment projection made, historically stable labor force participation 
rates and population distribution, and the projected population of 
283,000. 

On the average since 1950 to 1966 (all years included) 

Johns town unemployment exceeded that for the U. S. by better than 
twice. This means that if the U. S. unemployment were to rise to 
5 percent, the unemployment rate in Johnstown would most probably 
be well over 10%. If this were to occur, the aggregate employment 
in Johnstown would be not much higher than what it is today. 

Whether unemployment in Johnstown in 19 7 5 is 5 percent or 
15 percent, there is little question that, as long as the local 
economy lacks diversification, high unemployment rates for periods 
of some length will occur in the future due to the high reliance on 
durable goods manufacture. 



Labor Force 



ERIC 



The declining population of the Johnstown Labor Market 
Area not only dictates a declining labor force but also usually a 
lower participation rate. The labor force participation rate is 
the number of people over the age of 14 working or actively seeking 
work divided by the number of people in the population over the 
age of 14. Given the decline in the relative number of people in 
the prime working ages, one would expect a decline in the overall 
labor foce participation rate. However, this does not appear to 
be the case. The labor force participation rate in 1950 was 46.7 
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percent end rose to 47.8 percent in 1960. The reason for thin 
increase in the face of the decline of the primary resource, pool is 
primarily due to the increased participation of women as shown in 

I l end ix Table b 10. Doth the percentage of women in the total 
population and the relative participation of women have risen in 
past years. A lesser factor instrumental in maintaining the overall 

anor force participation rate has been the increased participation 
of males in certain age groups. 

Another factor attributable to the rather depressed economic 
status of the area is the willingness, if not necessity, of workers 
to commute long distances to work (see Map 7). In areas where Jobs 
are plentiful the labor resource Is able to find employment close 
to homo. The less employment In an area the greater will be the 
need to travel to distant work. The low income status of the area's 
population (wnich is discussed later) adds to the necessity for a 
worker to travel to obtain employment. In a survey made of Bethle- 
hem Steel employees it was found that .close to 13 percent of the 
workers traveled over 15 miles to work and 2 percent traveled more 
than 60 miles. Behavior of this nature as noted will tend to 
Increase the labor force participation rate in the area. 

Despite the increased participation of certain groups the 
labor force participation rate in Johnstown is quite low. The labor 
orce partiexpation rate for the United States as a whole in 1960 
was . . This is almost ten percentage points above that for 
Johnstown. It is not possible to explain this difference on the 
basis of population composition. For one thing in I960 the per- 
centage Of the population contained the age categories 0-14 years 
and 65 years and over was 41.3 for Johnstown and for the United 
States was 41.1. ln other words, based on age, the relative non- 
labor force plus the normally inactive labor force in Johnstown was 
the same as the average for the country. Further, in 1960 there 
Was no greater than a one percentage point difference between 
Johnstown and the U. S. for any of the population subgroups. 

The explanation for the lower participation rate in 



MAP 7 

WORKER COMMUTING PATTERNS 
IN THE JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKE T 

AREA, I960 



"“1 coal MINING: Live* unci 

I Work in Aroo or go 
J to Altoona 




L ITTI.E LOCAt. EMPLOYMENT 
EXCEPT COAL MINING : Workers 
go to Johnstown, Altoona 
and Indiana 




INDUSTRIALIZED AREA: 
Workers Live arid Work in 
Area or go to Indiana 



FARM, COAL AND INDUSTRY: 
Industrial Workers go to 
Somerset or Johnstown 



,CLEARHELD 



INDIANA 

COUNTY 



. k Al.TOONA 

BLAIR 

COUNTY 
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FORESTS AND FARMS: 
Industrial Workers go to 
Somerset or Md. 



WEST- 
MORELAND 
COUNTY 



Source : Pa. Duroaa ot 

Employment Security. 




BEDFORD 

COUNTY 



FAYETTE 

COUNTY 



©NEW 

BALTIMORE 



Md. 
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Johnstown as compared with the Nation is attributable to a number 
of reasons. First, the labor force participation rate for women is 
much higher for the Nation than it is in Johnstown. Secondly, the 
labor force participation rate of both the very young and the very 
old are much lower in Johnstown than they are for the country as a 
whole. A partial explanation of these features of the Johnstown 
labor force is provided by the character of the indi's trial and occupa- 
tional distribution of labor within the Johnstown Labor Market Area, 

Employment 

Industrial Distribution 

Manufacturing provides close to one-third of the total 
employment in the Johns town Labor Market Area. Better than one- 
half of that third is accounted for by the metals industry, and 
most of that is due to the operation of Bethlehem Steel. * The 
second most important industry next to ir.atals is wholesale and 
retail trade (with most of employment in the retail sector). 

Services and Government are the next most important sectors 
(see Appendix Table A-ll). 

If these industries, which are basic industries, are elimi- 
nated along with Government, it is seen that Bethlehem Steel employs 
approximately one- third of the remainder. One- third of the basic 
income generating base of the Johnstown area is tied to a national 
market which is highly sensitive to the conditiions of the overall 
economy. This particular aspect of the industrial mix in Johns- 
town will have importance to the later discussion of unemployment. 

There has been a slight trend toward diversification of 
basic industry. Since 1953 there has been only a slight decline 



5. See Table 33 in the Projections section for the 1967 
employment by industry. 

6. Growth rates from U. S. Dept, of Commerce Bureau of 
the Census. Long Term Economic Growth (1860-1965). 
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in growth in this sector despite a much larger decline in the metals 
industry. The major factor in this is the growth of the apparel 
industry in Johnstown. 

The other industries which have had the greatest growth 
are: Service, Government, Finance and Real Estate. The most 

drastic decline has occurred in Mining, which in 1967 employed less 
than 5,000 persons. The fact that the mining industry in Johnstown 
has been so affected explains, in part at least:, the high percentage 
of older males who are not in the labor force. Those who lost their 
jobs in the mines no longer have a marketable skill and as a result 
have dropped out of the labor force. 

It is interesting to note that there has occurred a decline 
in service workers despite the fact that there was substantial growth 
in the service industry. The entire increase in the service indus- 
tries was due to the increase in the professional services; (medical, 
educational and legal) which employ primarily professional and tech- 
nical people. The other services all declined over the period. 

Occupational Distribution 

One other significant cl ge is found in the changing occu- 
pational composition of the Johi >wn labor force. The relative 
shift- away from operatives, etc co craftsmen, etc. and laborers 
seems to be due primarily to mn * little changes. The only 
major shift to be discovered i: in Mining when, taking account of 
the decline of the industry and the shifting skill mix, approximately 
12,000 operatives e t c . lost their jobs, and many of these presumably 
did not reenter the labor force and those who did undoubtedly changed 
job classification (see. Appendix Table B-12) . 

It Is perhaps not out of place to make a further comment on 
the mining industry In the Johnstown area at this point. The mining 
sector has changed from, employing close to one— fourth of all the 
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7 

employed in 1950 to employing only about 6 percent in 1968. This 

would dictate a change in the overall perspective with which the 

area is viewed. From a human resource viewpoint it is no longer 

acceptable to eategox'ize the region as a mining region. Certainly 

no one would characterize the United States in terms of its mining 

sector and yet over 9 percent of its employment is in this industrial 
8 

sector. The only major industry which has moved in to take up some 
of the labor surplus slack created in Johnstown is the apparel indus- 
try which presently has a higher employment total than does the min- 
ing sector. However, as will be made evident later, the types of 
employment created by the apparel industry are not in general sub- 
stitutes for the types of employment are vanishing but, rather, which 
are complements to them. 

The changing occupational composition of the Johnstown econ- 
omy, reflecting the shifts in industrial domination o£ the area, also 
has important implications for its future occupational staffing 
pattern. In view of the long lead time required for the preparation 
and development of human resources to effectively participate in the 
economic life of the area, projections of occupational requirements 
have a special significance. Table 8 presents occupation projections 
for twenty-seven categories. These twenty-seven are also sub-grouped 
into eight major categories. The discussion of these projections 
will be in terms of the eight aggregates. One major reason for this 
is the loss of precision the more refined the categories become. 

The method used to derive these estimates is discussed in 
Appendix B. Basically the method assumes the same relative changes 
in production techniques for local ind xstries as are assumed (by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) for national industries. Perhaps, 
the most discouraging aspect of these projections is that they are 



7. Computed from Bureau of Employment Security monthly 
labor market letters. 

8. Computed from Bureau of Census, United States Statistical 
Abstract, 1967. 
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TABLE 8 

RELATIVE SHARES OE TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP, 1960 AND' 1975, 
FOR JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKET AREA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 





1960 


1975 




Johnstown 


National 


Johns town 


National 


White Collar 


34.5 


44.2 


34.4 


47.7 


Professional & 
Technical 


9.4 


12.1 


9.2 


14.1 


Managers, Officials, 
and Proprietors 


i 6.6 


10.6 


6.1 


10.7 


Clerical and Sales 


• 18.5 


21.5 


19.1 


22.8 


Blue Collar Workers j 52.6 


36.3 


51.7 


33.7 


Craftsmen and j 

Foremen 


1 

16.7 


12.8 


19.2 


12.2 


Operatives 


i 25.9 


18.3 


26.0 


16.6 


Laborers 


10.0 


5.1 


6.5 


4. S 


Service Workers ^ 


10.4 


13.1 


11.2 


14.6 


Farm Occupations 


3.4 


6.3 


2.7 


4.0 



1. National data are for 1964. 

2. Projections based upon an assumed 4.5 percent average 

3. There is no indication whether the national figures 
m ine workers. This category is, however, excluded from the 

laborers category. Johnstown "Farm" includes mine laborers. 

Source: Leonard A. Lecht, Manpower Requirements for Nat ional Objec- 

tives in the 1970* s . Center for Priority Ana lysisj Na ti'onal Planning 
Association. (Wash., D. C.) 1968, Table 3-2. 
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based on Census data and, therefore, the 1975 estimates can only be 
compared to I960 data. Also, this data is on a residence basis and 
not on a ''where - ' work" basis. 

Because of the drawback of not knowing the present occupa- 
tional distribution in the are , it is not possible to add the 
increased demand in a category to the replacement demand, due to 
deaths and retirements. Replacement demand has been estimated, how 
ever, and is presented in relative terms to give some indication of 
the total number of workers who must be replaced annually in the 
various categories. 

Table 8 shows the 1960 and 1975 shares of total employment 
of each broad occupational group, compared to that for the United 
States as a whole. The most glaring difference between Johnstown's 
distribution and that for the united States is that in I960 Johns- 
town had better than one half of its workers in the blue collar 
category, whereas for the United States (in 1964) blue collar workers 
represented only 36.1 percent of the total. 

The distribution between white and blue collar workers is 
anticipated to change very little by 1975 for Johnstown (despite a 
further increase in the relative number of White Collar workers 
for the nation as a whole). However, the components of the Blue 
Collar category are expected to change. There is expected to be a 
decrease in the contribution of the unskilled laborers and an 
increase in the contribution of skilled craftsmen. 

In order to analyze the various changes which are expected 
the occupational distribution is presented in a slightly different 
and more detailed format: Table 9. 

Skilled Worker s 

From 1960 to 1975 the category which encompasses skilled 
workers is expected to increase by 27.5 percent. This will increase 
the relative share in total employment of the. skilled workers. The 
primary reason for this increased share is due to the 38.8 percent 
Q crease in Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers. 
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TABLE 9 

OCCUPAJ.ION PROJECTIONS FOR JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKET 
AREA, .1975 COMPARED WITH ’ 960 DISTRIBUTION 



OCCUPATION 



I960 



employment ' 

i 

! 



TOTAL 

Skilled 

Professional, Tech- 
nical and Kindred 
Engineers, Tech. 
Natural Scientists 
Techxiicians except 
Medical and Dental 
Medical and Other 
Health Workers 
Teachers 

Social Scientists 
Other 

Managers, Officials 
aixd Proprietors 
Craftsmen, Foremen 
and Kindred 
Construction 
Craftsmen 
Foremen (N.E.C.) 
Metal Workers Ex- 
cept Mechanics 
Mechanics and 
Repairmen 
Printing Trade 
Craftsmen 
Transportation and 
Public Utility 
Craftsmen 



84,799 

27,741 

7,954 

660 

57 

19 

1,835 
2,688 
30 
2, 665 

5,604 

14,183 

2,874 

1,890 

434 

3,807 

169 



i 

j 



746 , 



Other Craftsmen and 
Kindred Workers 4,263 
Clerical and Sales 15,719 
Clerical and Kindred 8,979 



Sales Workers 
Unskilled 
Operatives 
Selected Transporta 
tion and Public 
Utility Operators 
Semiskilled metal 
workers 
O 

ERIC 



6,740 

41,338 

22,001 



3,707 



1,666 



20 



SHARE OF 
TOTAL 



100.0 

32.7 



6. 6 
16.7 



18.5 ! 

f 

48.7 ! 
25.9 1 



1^75 j PERCENT 



j SHARE OF ! CHANGE 
.EMPLOYMENT- TOTAL j 1960-75 


1 

| 102,660 


100 


21.1 


35,380 


34.5 


27.5 


9,430 


9. 2 


18.6 


980 




49.0 


80 




40.0 


30 




58.0 


2,050 


J 


12.0 


2,970 


1 


10.0 


40 


I 

} 


33.0 


3,280 


i 

j 


23.0 


6,270 


6 . 1 


12.0 


19,680 


19.2 


38.8 


5, 380 


t 


87.0 


2,350 

1 


i 


24.0 


450 ! 

j 


t 


4.0 


5,630 I 




48.0 
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12.0 


740 




-1.0 


4,940 




16.0 


19,620 j 


19.1 


24.8 


11,740 




31.0 


7 , 880 j 




17.0 


47,660 


46.4 


15.3 


26, 690 


26.0 


21.3 


6,450 




74.0 


1,620 




-3.0 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 





I960 " 


T ----- - — 


r "T97T 


' PERCENT 


OCCUPATION 


1 


j SHARE Or 


T 


, SHARE OF 


; CHANGE 


EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL 


j employment: total 


! 1960-75 


Semiskilled 

Textile 

Other Operators 


16 




20 




i 

25.0 


and Kindred 
Workers 


16,612 


1 

{ 


18,600 




12.0 


Service Workers 


8,861 


10.4 


11,540 


±1.2 


30.2 


Private •Households 
Protective Service 


1,255 


j 

! 


1,940 




55.0 


Workers 


620 


i 


730 




18.0 


Waiters, Cooks, and 
Bartenders 
Other Service 


2,625 




3,330 




27.0 


Workers 

Laborers, except 


4,361 




5,540 




27.0 


Farm and Mine 
Farm and M.j.ne 


7,615 


10.0 


6,690 


6.5 


12.0 


. Workers 


2,862 


3.4 


2,740 


2.7 


4.0 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1960. 
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The major component increase among Craftsmen is expected in 




ar.d repairmen is also expected to increase substantially over the 
period being discussed. The reasons for this are obvious: the 

increased use of automobiles, appliances and business machines which 
has been taking place and which is expected to continue into the 
future. 



the share of employment accounted for by the Professional and Tech- 
nical workers. One of the major reasons for this is the very slight 
growth expected in the medical and teaching categories. This is 
because the population expected in 1975 is only slightly larger 
than the total population in 1960. The demand for both of these 
skills is primarily a function of population. 

Clerical and Sale~ Workers 

The 17 percent increase in Sales workers hai’ already been 
explained in the Industry section on Wholesale and Retail Trade. 

The greater than 30 percent rise in the need for clerical workers 
is based on an expected increase use of communications, such as 
mail and telephone increasing the demand for these workers. Also, 
there is little question that most businesses are expanding their 
use of stenographers, secretaries, typists, bookkeepers and office 
machine operators. 



to decline over the period 1960 to 1975. This despite a large 
Increase in Transportation and Public Utlltiy Operators. The reasons 
for this increase In this sub-group were discussed in the Industry 



Surprisingly, there is expected to be a slight decline in 



Unskilled Workers 



The relative contribution of unskilled workers is expected 




section. Similarly 




decline in Semiskilled Metal 
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Workers and the increase in Semiskilled Textile Workers 
clear from the proceeding industry discussion. 



should be 



Other Workers 

There is little point in elaborating the trends expected for 
Service Workers, Laborers, and Farm and Mine Workers. These categories 
were covered in the Industry seetion. 

The net result expected, then, is a slight movement toward a 

need for a more skilled labor force in the Johnstown economy, but 
% 

nevertheless, a labor force which trails well behind the national 
a\erage in skill level. Unless the industrial composition of Johns- 
town is greatly different from that projected, the area will retain 
its *'Blue Cellar" status. 



Replacement Dem and 



Table 10 presents the relative annual replacement demand 
necessary in Johnstown occupations. Since there is no way of know- 
resent occupational distribution in Johnstown, there is no 
d absolute replnccmur demand to obtain the required oc- 
cupational demand between now and 1975. Any attempt at estimation 
would be highly artificial. 



What Table 10 does indicate is that those occupations which 
employ a great number of females have the highest replacement de- 
mands. Thus, for example, even though the increased demand for 
clerical workers between 1960 and 1975 was about average for the 
area, the total number who will be required for this type of work 
between now and 1975 will be well above average, both because of 
a high need for replacement, as well as a great number in the occu- 
pation to begin with. 
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The need for replacemnet presents no great problem in the 
Johns town area. The skilled categories for the most part have 
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TABLE 10 

ANNUAL REPLACEMENT DEMAND DUE TO DEATHS AND 
RETIREMENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN AN OCCUPATION 



Replacement 

Occupation Demand 



Engineers, Technical 1.5 
Natural Scientists 1.9 
Technicians, except Medical and Dental 2.7 
Medical and other Health Workers 2.1 
Teachers' 4.0 
Social Scientists 2.4 
Other Professional, Technical and Kindred 

Workers ^.0 
Managers, Officials, and Proprietors 3.1 
Clerical and Kindred Workers 4.3 
Sales Workers 3.4 
Construction Craftsmen 1.8 
Foremen (N.E.C.) . 2.3 
Metal Worker Craftsmen except Mechanics 2.5 
Mechanics and Repairmen 1.6 
Printing Trade Craftsmen 1,9 
Transportation and Public Utility 

Craftsmen l.g 
Other Craftsmen and Kindred Workers 2.0 
Selected Transportation and Utility Operators 1.2 
Semiskilled Metalworkers, Semiskilled Textile 

Occupations q.j 
O ther Operators and Kindred Workers 2 .4 
Private Households 5.4 
Protective Service Workers 3.3 
Waiters, Cooks, and Bartenders 4.1 
Other Service Workers 4.4 
Laborers, except Farm and Mine 1.5 
Farm and Mine Workers 3.3 
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relatively low relative needs in this area, combined with the 
fact that the number of skilled workers needed in the area is ex- 
pected to remain relatively the same which is well below the nation- 
al average. In the past those industries which have been declining 
are those industries which hire primarily male employees. For ex- 
ample the metals industry group has better than 95 percent of its 
labor force made up of males. The mining sector is very nearly 100 
percent in this respect. The other major industries which have been 
declining such as transportation and utilities and durable goods in 
general, employ 89.2 percent and 80 percent males respectively. On 
the other hand, those sectors which have, been growing lean much more 
heavily toward female labor. Nondurablcs in general employ over 60 
percent women; and the apparel industry in particular has over 90 
percent of its labor force female. The other two growth sectors 
of Finance, et ah, and Services, employ 42.4 percent and 57.7 per- 
cent women respectively. In the category of Services the growth 

sectors of Medical, and Education employ between 60 percent and 80 
percent women. 

These statistics help to round out much of the previous dis- 
cussion. The tremendous surplus of relatively lower labor cost 
female labor which existed in years past was the resource which 
drew the apparel industry into the Johnstown area. Thus the in- 
creased availability of female employment- inducement for 

women to enter the labor force and sc .. .he labor force 

participation rate of women. It: would seem that on the basis of 



1960. 



9. Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population , 
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the low female labor force participation rate there i.s yee a re- 
serve of this type of labor untapped. Secondly , the decline in the 
basically male oriented industries lias been the. cause the large 
out-migration of males in the younger age groups, and the low labor 
force participation rate of the older males. 

The changing character of labor force participation rates 
among males and females is interacting. The decline in male em- 
ployment has probably contributed to tbe increased participation 
of women. The fact that many primary income earners in households 
have lost their income earning ability has driven the secondary 
income earners (women) into the labor force. The result of this 
has been that the ratio of female employment to male employment 
rose from .27 in 1950 to .40 in 1960^^ and around .45 in 1968.^" 

Table 11 projects an even further increase in female par- 
ticipation in the Johns t n;n area. 

It has already breu fairly conclusively demonstrated that 
the Johnstown Labor Marl i Area has in the past been unable to 
provide adequate employment for its population j the result of which 
has been out-migration. A further consequence of this experience 
is that the Johnstown L i or Market Area has not been able to pro- 
vide satisfactory employment for its remaining residents. In 1960, 
4,118 resident^ who lived in Cambria and Somerset counties commuted 
to work outside the ti> 70 -county area ,/hereas only 3,826 individuals 
living outside the two counties commuted to work within the Labor 
Market Area. In other words, the Labor Market Area in 1960 was a 
net exporter of labor to the extent of approximately 300 workers. 

Cambria County had a net inflow of workers but Somerset lost 1,460 

12 

workers to counties outside the Labor Market Area. 
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10. Census data. 

11 . Bureau of Employment Security data. 

2.2 • Computed from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population 
Journey to Work. 
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PROJECT)!) POPULATION AND 
FOR THE JOHNSTOWN LABOR MAI!) 


LABOR FORCE 
;kt AURA, ] 97 


5 








Hal or, 






Females 


= — - - 


Population 


Labor Force 
Par Licipat ion 
Rate 


Labor 

Force 


Population 


Labor Force 
Participation 
Rate 


Labor 

Force 


0-4 


14,764 






14,128 






5-9 


14,047 






13,597 






10-13 


12,250 






11,800 






14-19 


15,336 


23.5 


3,604 


15,256 


20.7 


3,158 


20-24 


13,391 


81,5 


10,914 


13,416 


50.3 


6,748 


25-29 


10,448 


9 4.8 


9,905 


10,984 


30.1 


3,306 


lj 

0 

1 

cj 


6,620 


95.7 


6,335 


7,753 


27.8 


2,155 


35-39 


3,072 


94.7 


2,909 


4,712 


32.0 


1,508 


0 

1 


4,360 


95.0 


4,142 


5,286 


37.6 


1,988 


45-49 


6 , 4 4 1 


94.2 


6,067 


7,493 


40.1 


3,005 


50-54 


7,334 


94.2 


6,909 


8,548 


47.0 


4,018 


55-59 


7,515 


81.3 


6,110 


8,462 


38.1 


3,224 


60-64 


7,073 


69.1 


4,891 


7,346 


21.2 


1,557 


65 and over 


13,725 


21.6 


2,965 


17,720 


8.6 


1,524 


Total 


136,388 


67.2 


64,031 


146,510 


33.8 


32,191 




Assumptions 


: 81 r ih Jfcotc ]JcaLb Rate. 


Net Mlp, . RjUci 




60-65 


21.70 




10.40 


-17.00 






65-70 


21.30 




10.30 


- 7.50 






70-75 


20.80 




10.20 


- 7.00 
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Unemploymen t: 



Perhaps the best and most useful indicator of the Johnstown 
area’s ability to provide jobs for its residents has not yet been 
discussed. It is to the unemployment of the region to which we 
now turn. Figure 7 indicates that since 1950 the Johnstown Labor 
Market Area has had an unemployment rate well above the average 
for the country. This despite a declining population and a lower 
than average labor force participation by its citizens. This 
table also points to the economic dependency of the Johnstown 
economy on the overall health of the II. S. Economy. The troughs 
of the business cycle occurred in 1954, 1958, and 1961. In all 
three cases the Johnstown unemployment rate drastically worsened. 
Comparing these unemployment rates with those for the U. S. demon- 
strates the highly volatile nature of the local economy. As 
pointed out 1 ore, the most probable reason for this is the strong 
dependence of the economy on a very cyclically sensitive basic 
manufacturing industry. 

The loss of papulation seems to follow after the cyclical 
movements of unemployment. Simply stated, the fewer jobs the fewer 
who wish to remain in Johnstown. A look at the present situation 
would appear to indicate a further out-migration o<" population. A 
sample of 944 of the unemployc 1 ~ r coveting a. . U:' 

from December 1966 through September 1968 found the following. 
Approximately 40 percent of the unemployed were between the ages of 
25 to 44. Over 70 percent of the unemployed were primarily wage 
earners, and over 50 percent were married with dependents. Be_ter 
than 20 percent of the unemployed were without work for 15 weeks 
and over. 13 In other words, the persons who are unemployed are 
those who cannot afford to be, and may very well continue the 
migration pattern of the past. 
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13. Sample taken by Bureau of Employment Security 
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FIGURE 7. 

ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKET AREA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1950-1967 




1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 I960 1964 1968 

SOURCE = APPENDIX, TABLE B*I3. 
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Close to 40 percent of the unemployment is in the metals 
and apparel industry, with only 5.2 in the mining industry. This 
last figure supports the points made earlier that most unemployed 
mine workers have either dropped out of the labor force or switched 
affiliation. Only a small percentage of the total unemployment is 
in the white-collar groups, reflecting perhaps in part the avail- 
ability of these jobs outside the Labor Market Area. 

Better than one-half of the unemployed are in the occupa- 
tional categories of Processing, Benchwork, and Structural Work. 

The overall picture presented by unemployment statistics 
is not particularly sanguine. While it is true that the unemploy- 
ment rate is much lower than in the early 60 ' s this is due in part 
to the loss of population. For example in 1966 the unemployment rate 
was 3.5 percentage points lower than in 1950, but at the same time 
there were 10,000 fewer jobs in 1966 than in 1950. Secondly, the 
unemployment which exists is distributed such that large of 

it reside in the basic industries in Johnstown of metal-- . - i 

and construction. Lastly, those who are unemployed are in the 
prime worker's age categories, representing a waste of resource 
potential to the area which may eventually leave the area. 

Over the years the two basic problems facing Johnstown have 
been chronic unemployment and depopulation. The second is a result 
of the first and the first is due to the fact that the lack of 
diversified industry has not enabled the area to absorb the surplus 
labor which has been created. 
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CHAPTER 12 



POVERTY AND RACIAL MINORITY CHARACTERISTICS 



Having examined the human services of Johnstown and the 
manner in which they have been utilized as an economic resource, 
it is in order to view the population not as providers of ser- 
vices but as recipients of income. The main concern of this sec- 
tion is to ascertain the adequacy of income, levels in the Johns- 
town area. It is assumed in this discussion that income is a 
measuring rod for economic welfare, and by the term welfare will 
be meant economic welfare. In other words, income insofar as it 
represents buying power and is a key to living standards is a 
measure of economic welfare. 



When speaking of income, three main concepts are employed: 
total personal income, per capita income, and family income. To- 
tal personal income is the total of all income received by the 
population and per capita income is total personal income divided 
by the number of people. Total personal income is comprised of 
wages and salaries, other labor income, proprietors' income, prop- 
erty income and transfer payments; less contributions to social 
security. The total of the first three items represents earnings. 
Property income represents the sum of rent, interest and profits. 
Since the family is perhaps the basics welfare unit in society 
family income is the best indicator of the economic status of a 

O 
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coimnunii ty when viewed from a welfare viewpoint. Family income is 
that reported by individual families in the Census. 

In 196(3, total personal income in Johnstown V7as $586.8 

million which represented an increase of 39 percent: over the 1959 

figure. Examining the relative contribution of each major source 

of income to total personal income, and comparing the Johnstown 

figures with those for the U. S. and for all mideast labor mar- 
2 

ket areas, two major discrepancies are apparent (See Appendix 
Table B-14) . These are the high percentage of transfer payments 
in Johns town and the low percentage of property income. With re- 
gard to the low share of property income in Johnstown of only 10.3 
percent in 1966 compared with 14.3 percent for the U. S. as a whole 
very little can be said. One reason would be the lower rents in 
the Johnstown area. In 1960 the median rental value in the State 
of Pennsylvania was 18 percent higher than in the Johnstown Labor 

Market Area and as much as 30 percent higher than in Somerset 
3 

County. Another possible explanation for the low share of prop- 
erty income is that the residents of Johnstown own fewer stocks 
and securities than is normal for the U. S. 

More, however, can be said of transfer payments. As was 
indicated previously, the migration and subsequent relative aging 
of the Johnstown population would dictate an added welfare bur- 
den. This has indeed been the case. Old Age, Survivors', and. 
Disability Insurance (O.A.S.D.I.) benefits as a percentage of 



1. For definitions see U. S. Department of Commerce, Bur- 
eau of the Census, U . S . Census of Population : 1960 ; Pennsylvania , 

PC (1) 40 c. Pa. ~ 



2. The mideast labor market areas are those in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and certain areas 

in Ohio and West Virginia. 

3. Calculated from Department of Internal Affairs, Penn- 
sylvania Statistical Abstract , 1964-65. 
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total benefits have indeed been rising for the years for which 
data is available (1959-1966). However, part of this percentage 
increase after 1961 was undoubtedly due to the fall in unemploy- 
ment and the concomitant decrease in unemployment insurance pay- 
ments. Nevertheless, there has been a continued absolute increase 
in O.A.S.D.I. payments over the period. For the entire period 
the percent change in O.A.S.D.I. payments was 47.5 and only 1.7 
for non-0. A. S. D. I . payments. 1 This would indicate that the ma- 
jor contributing factor to the long-term increase in transfer 
payments in the area is the relative aging of the population. 

The most volatile component in the transfer payment to- 
tal is unemployment compensation. An indication of this is that 
non-O.A.S.D.I. payments increased 17.2 percent between 1960 and 

1961 when high unemployment was generated and after 1961 began 
to have negative changes when unemployment began to abate. From 

1962 to 1966 there has been a slight decline in the magnitude of 
transfer payments, most likely reflecting the improved unemploy- 
ment situation in recent years (see Appendix Table B-16) . 

The major source of purchasing power in the Johns town 
area is; wages and salaries, which provides 68 percent of the 
area's income. The major and increasing source of this in- 
come is manufacturing. Xn 1966 income from manufacturing com- 
prised 31.6 percent of total personal income, compared with 24.4 



4. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs, Bureau of Statistics, Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract, 
1960-1964-65. 

5. There is some discrepancy in that the total personal 
income figures are on a "where earned" basis and do not represent 
the income received in the Labor Market Area. However, the di- 
vergence is not very large. Using 1960 Census population figures 
(which were surveyed in 1959) and multiplying this times the per 
capita income figures (which are on a "where received" basis) ne 
finds a net inflow of income into the area of $18 per person. * ils 
supports the argument made earlier concerning mobility. 
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percent for tlie U. S. and 25.1 percent for all mideast labor mar- 
ket areas. This was an increase from 26.2 percent in 1959 in 
Johns tov/n. 

The contribution of manufacturing to tol " personal in- 
come is much greater in Johnstown than in the cc y as a whole 

for two reasons. First, the Johnstown area empl a much higher - 

percentage of its workers in manufacturing than does the nation 
as a whole, and secondly (as shown in Appendix Table B-1.7), the Johns- 
town manufacturing sector pays higher wage, rates than the average 
for the nation. These factors arc heightened when it is remembered 
that the bulk of the manufacturing employment in Johnstown is sit- 
uated in the metals industry and where it is seen that the reason 
for the Johnstown wage differencial is that it is greatest in 
the metals category. 

These wage rate differentials which exist in manufacturing 
in Johnstown have certain economic implications of their own. It 
appears likely that the high wage rate reputation of the durable 
goods manufacturing sector dominated by the strongly unionized 
metals industry may have adversely affected the location of in- 
dustry in the area. One of the resources Johnstown has to offer 
new industry is its human resources, which, however, needs to 
be assessed in terms of competitive costs. Increasing wage rates 
in the United States are advantageous to Johnstown. From the per- 
centage changes evidenced in Appendix Table B— 17 it appears that 
this wage differential is narrowing. However, the manufacturing 
wage differential in Johnstown when compared with Pennsylvania 
is widening. This is true in all sectors. 

The Impact of wage rate differentials on the nondurable 
sector of Johnstown industry is just the reverse of vliat it has 
been in the durable sector. In 1960 the nondurable goods sec- 
tor in general and the appax - el industry in particular was paying 
lower wages in Johnstown than was average for the state or nation. 

It was because this labor — primarily female — was comparatively 
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less costly in the area that the apparel Industry was attracted to 
Johnstown. However, on this basis one can expect this type of in- 
dustry to begin looking elsewhere in the future if the wage dif- 
ferential continues to narrov; as it has since 1960. 

It is difficult to determine jus'; how these wage rate dif- 
ferentials have affected the overall income status of the popula- 
tion. There can be no question that the low nondurable industry 
wage rate attracting this type of industry at the time of a gen- 
eral area economic decline offset some economic suffering. The 
effect of the high wage rate in the durable industry sector is 
not as clear cut. It is unlikely that a lower wage rate in the 
metals industx*y, even if this were to happen in the face of exist- 
ing unionization, would have generated much more employment in 
that particular industry. In this regard, the high wage rate dif- 
ferential has probably improved the economic well being of the 
population. Balanced against this, however, must be the probable 
loss of employment and earnings which have not been realized be- 
cause of the high wage reputation of the area scaring off new 
industry. At the same time some may argue that industry which 
cannot, or will not, pay competitive wages is not desirable for 
the economic development of the Johnstown area. 

Previous mention of the declining importance of mining 
in the Johnstown area has been made indicating the the Labor Mar- 
ket Area can no longer be viewed in the perspective of a coal 
oriented area. Mining now only accounts for 7.2 percent of the 
total income of the area which is less than the contribution made 
by transfer payments. This is not to say that coal is not one 
of the primary resources of the area, but rather, it is a resource 
which is providing less and less welfare for the area. In 1959 
this sector provided better than 11 percent of total personal 
income . 



As noted, total personal income in the Johnstown Labor 
Market Area rose from $430 million in 1959 to $587 million in 
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1966. This does not, however, yield a very good measure of wel- 
fare. A better measure of economic well being is per capita in- 
come. From 1959 to 1966 the per capita income, of the Labor Mar- 

ket Area rose from $1,550 to $2,156 (see Appendix Table B-18) 
which indicates on the surface a large rise in the welfare of 
its citizens . Ihese figures fail to account for two factors. 
First, increased money income does not represent an increase in 
purchasing power unless that increase is greater than the increase 
in prices. Secondly, poverty and welfare are relative such that 
if everyone else in the nation received equal increases then in 
relative terms there has been no improvement. 

When the per capita figure for 1966 is deflated using a 
price index for the City of Johns tom (1957-59 as a base) the 

f^-S ure for 1966 becomes $1,909 thus indicating an overall increase 

in the purchasing power of the resident of the Johnstown region. 
When compared to U. S. changes in per capita income, the percent 
of Johnstown per capita income rose from 72 percent to 73 
percent. The indication here is that the average resident 
.of Johnstown is more than 25 percent poorer than the average 
U. S. resident, and that this situation is improving only 
slightly. 

An analysis of the income distribution in the area re— 
qui res an examination of family income data. Figure 8 compares 
tln= distribution of family Income for the two counties of Somer- 
set and Cambria with that of Pennsylvania for 1960. From this 
comparative analysis it is obvious that there is a greater de- 
°f poverty in both counties than in the state as a whole. 
Somerset County has the most skewed distribution of the three 
jurisdictions. In fact, in 1960, one— third of the families in 
the county had incomes of less than $3,000. Some of this is un- 
doubtedly due to the existence of small farmers and the possi- 
bility of non-monetary income, in the form of food consumed and 
payments in kind. 
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FIGURE 8. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME FOR CAMBRIA AND 
SOMERSET COUNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE 
NONWHITE POPULATION OF CAMBRIA COUNTY, 1959 



PERCENT OF FAMILIES 




SOURCE 5 APPENDIX TABLE B-19. 
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In the context of income analysis, as well as employment 
and unemployment, the Negro is distinctly at an economic disad- 
vantage. When the status of the Negro in the Johnstown area is 
analyzed, this economic disadvantage is clearly evident. Within 
Cambria County, the median income of the City of Johnstown was 
below that for the county as a whole and was lowest in Prospect 
Borough (see Appendix Table B-i^,. Since Prospect is one of the 
neighborhoods most populated by tvegroes, one might infer that the 
Negroes in the area were more disadvantaged than the population in 

general. Figure 8 shows that this is indeed the case. In fact, 

% 

the Johnstown Negro family is in a worse economic condition than 
the average Negro family in the state as evidenced in Appendix 
Table B-19 . 

It is, of course, true that the Negro population in the 
Labor Market Area is very small. In 1960 the nonwhite population 
was 1.8 percent of the total in Cambria County and a negligible 
0.3 percent in Somerset County. However, in the City of Johnstown 
it comprised 5 percent of the population. Again, this is not 
large but when account is taken of the fact that this 5 percent is 
concentrated primarily in the two boroughs of Conemaugh and Pros- 
pect, the degree of concentration increases. In terms of Census 
Tracts the. area of Conemaugh Borough has 13 percent of its popu- 
lation nonwhite, and for the Prospect area the concentration of 
nonwhite is 45 percent. When speaking of this nonwhite popula- 
tion, one is for all intents and purposes referring to the Negro. 

The percent of Negroes in the nonwhite population of the Johns- 
town Labor Market Area is 97.6 percent. 

Low income is usually associated with unemployment , low 
educational attainment, and jobs of low skill. The Negro popula- 
tion of the Johnstown area exhibits all of these characteristics . 

The areas occupied by the greatest percentages of Negroes 
(Conemaugh and Prospect) show the lowest median levels of educational 
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MAP 8 

CITY OF JOHNSTOWN RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION 
OF NONWHITE POPULATION, I960 
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